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The split between Liberal Protestants and Evangelicals began to crystallize 
within one generation of the theological revolution spawned by Hegel and 
Schleiermacher. In the academy, this was first reflected in the fledgling 
discipline, Church history. Ferdinand Christian Baur and August Neander 
generated early expressions of this split in their towering Church historical 
writings. They treated identical subjects, yet produced radically different 
results. Dr. Kaufmann uses structural, semiotic analysis to uncover the 
divergent patterns of convictions in their works which continue to divide 
liberal Protestants and Evangelicals today. Foundations provides a 
penetrating analysis of these pivotal figures in Church historiography, and 
in doing so identifies issues which define a major, contemporary ecumenical 
challenge. 


“Kaufmann’s Foundations of Modern Church History is a significant, 
innovative approach to the doing of history. Its moderate and dialogical 
stance stands in marked contrast to previous works employing new 
intratextual methods. Scholarly discussion of this approach will surely take 
place upon publication. Furthermore, the book is ‘reader friendly,’ guiding 
the uninitiated reader easily through the intricacies of structural analysis. 
This ease of reading and understanding sets this book apart.” | 

Clayton L. McNearney 

Marshall University 


“Kaufmann’s comparison of the early 19th-century theologians/ New 
Testament critics, Neander and Baur, in terms of their ‘systems of 
convictions’ (and not their ‘theologies’) opens up a new approach to Church 
History, following in the steps of Michel Foucault’s study of ‘Epistemes’ in 
his treatments of medicine, madness, sexuality, and punishment. For this 
purpose, Kaufmann successfully employs a specific structural method, 
which he introduces cogently by means of example, rather than through 
technical discussion. This is a study which offers important new insights on 
this formative period of the history of Biblical criticism.” 

Daniel Patte 

Vanderbilt University 
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Dr. Frank Kaufmann, Executive Director of the Inter Religious Federation 
for World Peace, teaches Religion at Pace University in New York, and 
Modern European Church History at the Unification Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Kaufmann is the father of three, residing with his family in New York City. 
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community. Instead I focus on a not-consciously created division, that division 
caused by the proliferation of private methodological languages. 

The study of religion had already begun to splinter into what would become 
increasingly non-communicative disciplines by the end of the 19th century. 
Following this initial form of division, camps within disciplines proliferated, and 
the final touch of Babel arose with the post-seventies shift into methodological 
camps. The added complexity created in this final division arose from the fact that 
methodologies tended to produce new languages. It became too difficult to keep up 
with one’s fellow scholars and a new, more difficult form of disunity came to char- 
acterize the academy, the disunity which says, “I do not know what they are talking 
about, and I do not want to know what they are talking about.” (Unsaid: “I do not 
have the time to learn a new language at this stage in my life/career. I hope it just 
goes away.”) An early culprit in this rise of private methodological language was 
“structuralism” This was soon followed by post-structuralism, deconstruction, and 
a spray of “posts” and “neos” which became ever less accessible, even to well edu- 
cated people. In this new scholarly ambience one was allowed a voice only after 
having passed through the gauntlet of neologisms established by the literati of the 
methodology under discussion. 
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ae mre pleasure of meeting structuralism through Daniel Rave: Altt 01 
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the method’s potential. I chalked up his humility and irenicism to him being 
Christian first and a structuralist second, third, or wherever. I came to sh 
him the conviction that structuralism in cooperation with other methodologies: 
benefit the pursuit of religious understanding. In this book I seek to introdu 
potential benefits of structuralism to the community of religious scholars tradi 
ally oriented toward historical critical methods. I feel the results are excitin 
bear out my view that dialogue and cooperation yield understanding. 

Although I did my all to devote myself equally to the legacies of Neat 
and Baur, I must confess that, for me, the findings on Baur are more provoc 
Through this study it should come to be acknowledged that Baur’s stature as a 
inal figure in the tidal wave of German theological development since Hegel 
been overlooked. Elements of his program are clearly to be found in such towe: 
figures as Schweitzer and Troeltsch. The findings in this study also reveal that 
exerted enormous influence over the thought and program of Rits¢ 
Unfortunately, Ritschl’s hostile break with Baur severed the historically tract 
link of this historical theology to Baur, where I feel it rightly belongs. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


[ the nineteenth century, German church historiography underwent significant 
conceptual and methodological transformation. The pathbreaking work of fig- 
ures like Kant, Schelling, Schleiermacher and Hegel reconfigured the theological 
landscape causing scholars in related disciplines in the study of religion to respond. 
Nineteenth-century German church historians thus inherited difficult challenges. 
But they also inherited new theological options that spoke to essential questions in 
their discipline, the nature of historical development, and the role and nature of the 
divine in its relation to the origin and development of the Christian religion.’ 

Radical theological developments were not the only phenomena of the age 
affecting church historiography. In addition to new conceptual possibilities, 
approaches to the historical task itself developed significantly. The rise of higher 
criticism, and the work of general historians, especially Barthold Niebuhr in his 
Rémische Geschichte, moved church historians to base their studies on rigorous 
and critical treatment of historical sources. Today we may take these standards for 
granted, but contemporary church history might not stand on its present foundation 
of critical scholarship were it not for the daring and difficult work undertaken by 
the nineteenth-century church historians. 

The most prominent and significant from among this generation of church his- 
torians were August Wilhelm Neander, professor of church history at the 
University of Berlin from 1813 until 1850 and Ferdinand Christian Baur, founder 
of the “Tiibingen School”, and professor of church historical disciplines at 
Tiibingen from 1826 until 1860. Neander, a convert from Judaism to Christianity, 
was one of the best known church historians in Germany during his lifetime. He 
was a favorite of Schleiermacher who was instrumental in gaining for Neander a 
place on the faculty of the University of Berlin in 1813. This faculty was assem- 
bled with the commission to regenerate theology and reawaken the Christian faith, 
providing the necessary spiritual center for the unification of Germany by Prussia 
following the liberation wars of the early nineteenth century. Neander had a long 
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Bible. Other times the controversy was more —_ as when a resigney 
the Evangelische Verein in protest of the Verein’s actions taken against Baur 
mer student D.F. Strauss.’ But neither ever-present controversy nor yes los: 
tragedy interfered with Baur’s productivity as a cage He WES prolific an 
ative, always willing to engage even the extreme philosophical and theolog: 
impulses of his day. His calm assurance that faith could not suffer from ¢ 
research allowed him to travel more freely down paths of critical research an 
ative theological endeavor than his more conservative contemporaries. He 
never been without critics who challenge the orthodoxy of his program. Baw 
position is often the victim of obtuse and inaccurate labeling. Scholars have so 
to explain away his thought with simple categorizations such as the t 
“Hegelian” as though the two thinkers held identical views of history and sa 
history. This study stands in the tradition of those who argue that Baur was t 
author of an original and finely nuanced historical-theological program, one th 
does not lend itself to easy categorization. Today the name of Baur is widely reco 
nized, while few know the name of Neander or realize the quality and breadth 
the latter’s reputation during the time of his writing.’ 

Rarely does one find conditions for a fruitful and valuable comparison sO 
al. Theological Studies in nineteenth-century Germany were clearly in an atiilo= 
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tions, and estimates of their scholarship are extremely close. Also, their publica- 
tions treat virtually identical subject matter. And yet, in spite of writing about the 
very same events and developments, their respective church histories differ greatly. 
Neander and Baur appear to have based their efforts on radically different founda- 
tions. 

In the introduction to his General History of the Christian Religion (1843), 
Neander writes: 


Now we look upon Christianity not as a power that has sprung up out of the 
hidden depths of man’s nature, but as one which descended from above, 
when heaven opened itself anew to man’s long alienated race; a power 
which, as both in its origin and its essence it is exalted above all that human 
nature can create out of its own resources, was designed to impart to nature a 
new life, and to change it in its inmost principles... But although 
Christianity cannot be understood except as something which, being above 
nature and reason, is communicated to them from a higher source, it stands 
nevertheless in necessary connection with the essence of those powers and 
with their mode of development.’ 


The corresponding passage in which we find Baur’s notions of Christian ori- 
gins and development appears in The Church History. Here Baur says: 


On what ground can we regard Christianity itself as a phenomenon purely 
supernatural, as an absolute miracle introduced into the world’s history with- 
out the operation of any natural causes, and therefore incapable of being 
comprehended as belonging to any historical connection, when we find in 
every direction, wherever we turn, numerous points of connection and affini- 
ty in which it is linked with the most intimate bonds to the whole history of 
development of mankind? It contains nothing that was not conditioned by a 
series of causes and effects going before; nothing that had not been previous- 
ly recognized in one form or another, as a necessary result of reasoned 
thought, or as a need of the human heart, or as a requirement of the moral 
consciousness. What room is there then to wonder that that which had so 
long been in different ways the goal of all the endeavors of the human rea- 
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which the respective church histori : 
of the passages quoted above would suggest that Neander is more comfortabl x 


the transcendent origins of Christianity but seems a bit tenuous about the histe 
connection, whereas Baur seems more at ease with the immanent Ba developn 
tal dimension of Christian origins and is less bold in affirming radically tr 
dent forces acting upon the historical process. This subtle but important dive: 
in emphasis resulted in very different church historical writing by Neand 
Baur, even when they were writing about identical phenomena or individuals. — 

What are we to think then when our effort to discover “what happened” 
utterly different accounts of the same phenomena, as is the case when w 
Neander’s History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church 
Apostles and Baur’s The Church History of the First Three Centu 
Contemporary scholars are not troubled by this inevitable aspect of historical 
ing. It is generally acknowledged now that historical writing is necessarily 
tioned in part by culturally-bound preunderstandings. It is becoming increa 
commonplace for scholars to introduce their works with prolegomena strivin 
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century using the latest church historical findings and developments in the hopes of 
being able to determine, on the basis of one’s own research, which of the two 
author’s writings offers “a higher degree of probability.” 

Another appropriate approach could be to study the nineteenth-century context 
and the lives of the authors in the effort to understand what influenced them to 
write as they did. Together with this might naturally occur the effort to describe the 
influence that they had on subsequent developments in their discipline. This latter 
response could also shed important light on historiographical questions such as: 
why did the writing of church history take the directions it did? The latter reaction 
proceeds on the assumption that knowledge about the author is helpful when striy- 
ing to understand and evaluate the work they produce. Who taught them? What 
was the political or theological climate in which they wrote? Did they have person- 
al or ideological adversaries or agendas which influenced their treatment of the 
data? When we know these things, we have a better chance of assessing their work. 
We are better educated and more alert to signals which illumine the “angle” from 
which they might have written and interpreted. Our knowledge of the author enters 
into dialogue with the content of their texts to influence our reactions and evalua- 
tions of what they produced, and through this sheds light beyond their person to the 
historical period in which they wrote. 

Baur and Neander were important figures in the history of the writing of 
church history. They have both been called “the father of modern church history.” 
They lived and wrote in a theologically fertile and tumultous period, and they 
emerged as the leaders of the generation that lived with and were directly influ- 
enced by giants like Schleiermacher and Hegel. Because of this it is valuable not 
merely to decide which of the two versions of the history represent the higher 
degree of probability, but perhaps more importantly to gain as profound an insight 
as possible into the significant theological developments and responses available 
through the study of their own lives and works, and in this way establish a greater 
understanding of the development of theology and religious scholarship of their 
Own period as well. 

There can be no doubt that investigation into the lives and works of Neander 
and Baur that proceed along the guiding principles of historical critical scholarship 
is indispensible for securing insights and understandings just described. 
Concerning Neander, some of the best work along these lines has been done by 
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Research over the past twenty years, particularly me area 2 biblical s 
has revealed that insights into the belief systems which Bese text are 
accessible through rigorous investigation of intratextual relations. This wo 
been inspired by and has drawn from linguists and philosophers of — 
course, these methods should never be thought of as producing results which 
sede findings attained through historical critical investigation.’ Rather o 
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3. Even though Baur disagreed with Strauss’s findings as well as the latter's 
approach. 


4. The appendix contains more thorough biographical sketches of both 
Neander and Baur, 

5. August Neander, General History of the Christian Religion and Church, 
translated by J. Torrey, (New York: 1882), ii. 

6. F.C. Baur, The Church History of the First Three Centuries, translated from 
the 3rd German edition by the Rey. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. (London and 
Edinborough: Williams and Norgate, 1878-1879), pp. 22-23. 

7. August Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der Christlichen 
Kirche durch die Apostel, (Hamburg: Perthes, 1832-33); History of the 
Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the Apostles, translated by 
E.G. Robinson, (Edinburgh: 1842), revised by R.E. Ryland, (New York: 
1865); F.C. Baur, Das Christenthum und die christliche Kirche der drei 
ersten Jahrhunderte, (Tiibingen: 1853); The Church History of the First 
Three Centuries, translated from the 3rd German edition by the Rev. Allan 
Menzies, 2 vols. (London and Edinburgh; Williams and Norgate, 1878-79). 

8. Daniel Patte, Greimas’s Structural Semiotics and Biblical Exegesis, 
Forthcoming, (Nashville, TN: Vanderbilt University, 1987), p. 7. 

9. It may be useful to add here that intratextual-based methods have often been 
thus presented, especially in the early enthusiasm accompanying the discov- 
ery of the method’s usefullness. Unfortunately this appears to have some- 
times created a confrontational stance in relation to other scholarly methods 
rather than a dialogical relationship producing a mutually supportive offer- 
ing of complementary results. This present study proceeds on the assump- 
tion that different or new approaches often cause these problems and reac- 
tions but never incurably so. Structural semiotics (the method employed in 
this present study) is not better or truer than other scholarly methods. It is 
valuable, helpful, produces certain findings that would not otherwise be 
accessible and thus creates the possibility for greater understanding. In this 
process it also attracts its own critical assessment. 

































CHAPTER I 


METHOD 


n mentioned in the introduction that the present study empl 
Neander and Baur. Why? What is to be gained 
akes accessible the faiths of the authors 
investigation, the systems of convictions which generated their oes _ text 
along with many other important things, an expression or embodiment o ee e 
faith. The argument for the method is that the writings thease Tie contain 
cient data to reveal an author’s faith, and that structural semiotics is necessary t 
penetrate the writings in such a way as to unlock or release the data to the exeg 
The purpose of this study is to describe the faith of Neander and Baur, the 
systems which caused them to write their histories of the first century chur 
precisely the manner in which they did. Knowledge of these convictions may hi 
us assess their church historical work, and thus better understand the theological 
and philosophical developments of the day. 


t has already bee 
structural semiotics to compare 


by this approach? In a word, it m 


The Notion of Structuralism 


Structuralism as an interpretive tool is part of an ever growing field of thot 
that is replete with internal philosophical debates, schools, camps; alliane 
excommunications and denunciations Although there is tremendous diversity 
fragmentation in the world of Structuralism, Post-Structuralism 


Deconstruction, there is an agreed upon foundational thought that underlies 
notion of structuralism., It is as follows: 4 
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nich we Construct, and then perceive, between them.’ 


THOD 
ME . 


The relationship between clear perception and “the true essence of things,” implied 
in the above quote, introduces the consideration of “meaning.” Theories about the 
nature of this relationship (i.e., “general theories of meaning”) are known as “semi- 
otic.” Theories of meaning based on the view that “meaning effects” result from the 
interrelations, that is, the “structures” in which discrete entities are contextualized 
are known as Structural Semiotics. 

“Meaning effect” is the inevitable result of any (every!) relationship between a 
perceiving subject and a perceived object. A stop sign produces a meaning effect. 
Autumn colors produce a meaning effect, and surely human products deliberately 
designed to communicate (¢.g., poetry, algebraic formulae, songs, church historical 
texts etc.) produce meaning effects. Denotative literature is intended to be primari- 
ly (if not entirely) “informational.” Interestingly, though, a companion element that 
always accompanies transmitted information, and thus contributes to the overall 
meaning effect, is the author’s system of convictions, the author’s faith. This is true 
at every level of writing, even the most simple. At many levels it is not very inter- 
esting; for example, there is even a system of convictions that underlies the text 
accompanying a new appliance, or instructions for assembling a bicycle! Perhaps 
the author believes that it is worth a little extra time or a little extra expense at the 
time of assembly to insure enduring, quality performance of the product. On the 
other hand, the author may be writing out of the belief that a person of this decade 
is more concemed with the immediate performance of the item and will be happy 
to purchase another one the second it breaks down. The assembly instructions will 
reflect this underlying belief system. If a faith is present in (underlies) the writing 
of assembly instructions, how much more should we expect to find an author’s 
faith expressed in volumes of text treating questions of God and the world, the 
Messiah, salvation, the nature of history and time? The meaning effect of all that 
we read includes not only the “content” of the material, but also the faith which 
“generated” the text. 

Penetration into an author’s faith cannot possibly answer all questions associat- 
ed with the study of a particular thinker. A focus on intratextual relations applying 
the “systemic” laws which characterize the relationship between grammar and 
semantics, can indeed reveal the system of convictions expressed in the writings 
under consideration. It cannot, however, tell you when the author was born, whether 
she or he had enough to eat as a child, when they first read Hegel, whether an aris- 
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or a million other vital points by which the modem 


scholar can come to a greater understanding of the thinker under a 
. ‘ons apply historical (genetic) laws, and focus on extratextual relations, 
een different approaches are complementary. They cannot be 
Selita: They respond to different concems, but one set of results can only be 
enhanced by insights from the other. Greater understanding can be hoped for. 
Where does “Structuralism” come into the picture? i a from the appro- 
priation of a basic principle established in structural aeeensHics by scholars such as 
EF. de Saussure, L. Helmslev, and R. Jakobson, that meaning only occurs through 


difference: 


tocrat killed her or his father, 








To put it simply, something (a sound feature, a word, a discoursive unit) is 
perceived, and thus is meaningful, only when one perceives that it is differ- 
ent from other features. If one cannot distinguish a sound from other sounds, 
this sound is not really perceived and thus does not participate in the produc- 
tion of meaning. This applies to any feature of a meaningful “system,” or 
_ semioticsystem$ 
BO owe ds oe 8 HR OIG.) 











observation regarding the 
tudy of the variegated nature 


to apply to all dimen- 
texts as well. 

to perform an analysis 
si ple terms that do 
ge philosophies in 


| hermeneu- 
legitimate 





METHOD 


Focus 


The notion of the meaning of a text must not be confined to the narrow, deno- 
tative idea that is only “information” oriented, “The goal of structural exegesis is 
the systematic study of the symbolic and connotative dimensions of the meaning of 
a text, the power of the text, [which] is the key to successful communication.’ 
a study of the relationship between the semiotic" and the semantic" dimensions of 
the text. Ricoeur refers to these two dimensions as the sense and the meaning of the 
text respectively.’ 

This “power” of the text is generated through six interrelated components, 
according the theory of Greimas. These are (from the deepest to the most surface 
levels): (1) Fundamental Semantics, (2) Narrative Semantics, (3) Fundamental 
Syntax, (4) Surface Narrative Syntax, (5) Discoursive Syntax, and (6) Discoursive 
Semantics. Each component performs a different function in generating the final 
form of the text. Any of these levels are worthy of study as a realm in which a 
Structuralist exegete might want to search for the semiotic and semantic relations 
which give rise to the symbolic-connotative dimensions of meaning. The expres- 
sion of an author’s faith, however, occurs on the levels of the fundamental and nar- 
fative semantics. We gain access to these through the syntactical levels of the tra- 
jectory. Once the structures are determined, the exegete is required to seek quali- 
fiers on the level of the discoursive semantics. Ultimately all levels of the text con- 
tribute to the search for the author’s system of convictions. It is from the value sys- 
tem embedded at the level of the fundamental and narrative semantics, that the first 
impulses for the generation of a text occur. 


* Itis 


Faith, Systems of Convictions and the 
Levels of Fundamental and Narrative Semantics 








Faith, or a pattern of convictions “should not be confused with ‘ideas,’ ‘doc- 
ethical values,’ or ‘beliefs,’ which are all the informational, logical content 
urse (and of thought) that can be communicated directly through the deno- 
. Systems of convictions are the framework within 





ction of language... 


courses and our lives meaningfully unfold.”"” When we speak of an 
ate to formally formulated doctrines, or “confes- 


1, we are not referring 











al, This configuration or system of ¢ 
olved in communication. It i 
ds of questions one may | 


jife of an individu 


p es 
communication 1 


this level of an in 
ture, mind-brain quest 
nature of an individual’ 
study. It is, however, thi 


dividual’s psycho-s 
ions, and so on. What actually causes or de 


“faith,” however, is a question that lies beyo 
s pattern of the system of convictions, or 


authors, which this study intends to bring to light. This too can be help: 


asia 
study of these figures and this period. 5 
- Greimas’s semio-structural method provides the exegete w 


by which to determine the most fruitful passages pe which to focus 
sions of the author’s fundamental faith. It also provides the means 
“unearth” these elements of faith once their location is determined.” 
dure is based on understanding the semiotic relations that exist betwee! 
mentioned components of the generative trajectory. 


Where in the Text Do Convictions Lie? 


The first step in this method is to isolate the passages throug 
author's faith is most easily recognized, through which patterms of 
shine. The means to accomplish this is a procedure grounded in the Sauss! 
Jakobsonian concept of the fundamental signifying role of binary OPP°® 
asi more simply into the fact that polemical passages are the 1° 
‘rongest expressions of an author’s faith. Although the technical exP! 


this phe i 
f Phenomenon is complex, the reader can gain a sense Of aS 
Of difference in the prod 


The luction of Meaning. 
Content and meani , 3 
One of three Ways: aning to be communicated by a text can be 


l. The Sj 
mple and Din 
ec on i 
biven in support mei Statement, in which no accompanyit 
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Statement 
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2. Argument with Implied Oppositions 

3. Polemical Passages 


The simple and direct statement is used when an author regards the content 
and meaning of the passage to be held by the readership s/he envisions. Here the 
author is writing about an understanding or perspective in which s/he expects 
agreement. These passages are technically referred to as “Non-opposed.” No oppo- 
site point of view is explicitly presented, or even implied by the text, and thus the 
conviction of the author remains ambiguous, or undefined. 

The second style of writing is one in which the author “argues” for her/his 
point of view. In these instances the author acknowledges or indicates that an 
opposing perspective exists, but is not concemed to present the reader with what 
s/he understands the various opposing perspectives to be. Here is an example: 


Although some have occasionally attempted to provide evidence to the con- 
trary, it is certain that Joan was innocent of the crimes that surrounded the 
acquisition of her family fortune. 


In this example, we can see that Joan’s innocence is not something that the 
author believes the readership necessarily holds to be true. “There are some who 
have attempted to provide evidence to the contrary.” But even though the author 
recognizes and chooses to point out the fact that opposite perspectives exist, s/he 
does not feel compelled to describe them in specific detail. The author allows the 
reader to “complete the opposition.” 

Is there anything significant about an argument in which the author chooses to 
let the reader complete the opposition? Yes, there is. The significance is grounded 
in the fact that semantic meaning is determined and communicated not merely 
through the positive statement, but by the negative qualification of the original 
semantic unit as well.” 

For example, the sentence, “This is a glass” communicates some meaning for 
the reader, but it is vague and unclear. If we are given qualifiers the meaning takes 
on greater precision. Suppose that, instead of the simple phrase “This is a glass,” 
we had the following passage: 

“A round glass, but not perfectly round, a tall glass but not as tall as a beer glass, a 


pretty glass, but not as pretty as crystal, etc.” 
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Je then that applies to the question of passages in which 

; oses the author’s is only implied. When the author acknowledges 

ae ae osing points of view without deeming it necessary to present 

Lan . aie allows the reader to complete the opposition”) s/he demon- 
e i.e, 


strates that s/he is hardly concerned that his/her own view be understood with per- 


fect clarity or precision. : ' 
The final way of writing occurs in what is known as “polemical passages. 


Polemical passages are those textual units in which We author strives io communi: 
cate as clearly as possible, not only his/her point of view, but also precisely what is 
not his/her point of view. Polemical passages are characterized by development of 
an argument or perspective through a series of what are technically metered © as 
“pertinent transformations.” Pertinent transformations are the specific oppositions 
that appear in the discourse. They are explicit, not implied. The role of difference 
in the production of meaning is most actively at play in these passages. 

We have seen one example in which the author acknowledges that there are 
differing opinions regarding the innocence of Joan, but left the reader to complete 
the opposition. In a polemical passage, however, the text might appear as follows: 


Albert points out that Joan was romantically involved with the lawyer who 
drew up the will. He further points out that her husband was mysterious) 
killed in an auto accident within four days of the writing of the oe a 

would like to show that these facts cannot possibly have a direct bearing 


Out judgment of Joan’s innocence, for the following reasons. .., €tC- 


i : ; s 
In this second way of discussing Joan’s innocence the precise details of opp?” 


on are described. The author’s point of view is expressed polem 
is investment she has concluded that Joan was innocent of any wrong wai 
and effort indicates that the author is concerned to commum 
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with maximum precision and clarity. These instances in which the author goes to 
such lengths to present opposing views with the same concern for exactness and 
clarity as s/he has for his/her own view, betrays concern and investment which the 
exegete must seize as significant. This indicates that a clear expression of the pat- 
tern of convictions is available to the exegete through the application of the next 
steps of the method to such passages. Passages with a high concentration of polem- 
ical content and detailed argumentation of both the pros and cons of a given issue 
are referred to as “polemical passages.” These are the passages that are focused 
upon in the application of this method. 

What this practically means is that the first step in the application of this 
method is to read slowly, carefully and repeatedly through the text under investiga- 
tion in search of “polemical passages.” These are the passages that have been gen- 
erated by values that comprise the faith underlying the text. Analysis of these pas- 
sages leads the exegete to the areas of ultimate concern for the author. When an 
author invests a great deal to insure that his or her point is communicated and 
understood with utmost clarity, he or she is revealing a degree of concern that 
should alert the exegete that fundamental convictions are involved. 


How Does One “Unearth” the Faith 
Underlying a Text? 


Technically speaking, the faith which generates the discourse lies at the level 
of fundamental and narrative semantics. The level of fundamental semantics is one 
in which 


Each element of the world and of human experience is perceived as related 
to other such elements because of their respective ‘veridictory’ and ‘thymic’ 
values. In other words, the various elements of human experience are classi- 
fied in a twofold perspective: a) according to a certain view of what is real 
(being) or illusory (seeming): the veridictory modalities, and b) according to 
a certain view of what is euphoric or dysphoric: the thymic category."® 


This twofold perspective provides the value universe in which the discourse 
oI GE: . * NT 
unfolds what is technically known as its semantic universe. 
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elements that are more particular to the discourse 
hat is technically known as the “microsemantic 


: ‘orm W. age : 
eration. ca vot the very abstract veridictory and thymic modajj. 
s 


ent in the text, but rather signify more concrete axiological 
tes that areal)" * or honesty and dishonesty are examples of values that 


ve semantics. These types of values are more specifi- 


author enjoys t : emed itself with nothing but fundamental 
aie milieu, An analysis that conc 
guistic milieu. 


ni ight tend to become boring, and 
emanti ¢ very limited value. It mig 
i ae oe . ered from the concrete relationships described above. 
might Te; 


The Semiotic Square 


Both fundamental and narrative semantics are characterized by a ens es 
of structure or relational network known as the semiotic square. The eee 0 
this century, mentioned earlier, noted that meaning only occurs through e er- 
ence.” This has aleady been discussed. The most elementary expression of aifier. 
ence is that X is not Y (X versus Y). But there are, of course, several types of dit 
ference embraced in this simple formulation. Greimas recognized that there are 
actually three kinds of difference which function simultaneously. These ate 
expressed in three types of relations, the relations of contrariety and auboonty 
the relations of contradiction and relations of implication.’* Here is a ee 
meaning system, designed to communicate vital information, which reflects 
types of difference at work in communicating meaning: 


Kan ‘ only 
A feature “A” (e.g., “green” in a traffic light, “go”) is truly meaningt! 
ntradict 


re 
i) 99 66. » ““ ” a 
tae (“yellow,” “prepare to stop” = “do not go”), EME 
im felation of implication “non-B” (“flashing yellow,” “g 
do not Stop”). These three 


relations are formally represented 
first model, the Semietic square: f 
A B 


non-B non-A 
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A vs B is the relation of “contrariety,’ non-B vs non-A is the relation of 
“sub-contrariety,’ A vs non-A and B vs non-B are relations of contradiction” 
and A vs non-B and B vs non-A are relations of “implication.””” 


The pure symbolic representation of this elementary structure of signification is: 


A B 
non-B non-A 


An example of how fundamental semantic values would appear in the semiotic 
square is: 


real illusory 
not-illusory not-real 


An example of how narrative semantic values would appear in the semiotic square 
is: 
Truth Falsehood 
Not False Not true 


It would behoove the reader of this study to pause for a moment at this point 
and ponder these squares. Consider the relationships between the terms in the dif- 
ferent positions on the squares until you gain a natural sense of what is meant by 
implication, contrariety and contradiction in this context, vis-a-vis the values repre- 
sented here in these relationships. When values appear before the exegete in these 
relationships, the nuances in the faith system come to light. 


How Can a Text Be “Reduced” to Semiotic Squares? 


Patterns of convictions, although present throughout any given text, are con- 
centrated ‘below’ or ‘within’ polemical passages as defined above.” These are the 
most fruitful passages for the exegete to formulate into semiotic squares. We will 
use the first of the Baur passages as sample polemical text upon which we can per- 
form the step-by-step process involved in transforming it into semiotic squares.” 
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snitity of the exeget®, after having applied the method fo, the 
othe fist responsibility fo work through the passage for verbs of action, Verbs 
selection of the PASS#E ther the subject or object of the action, Ono, 
use a ane tise which form oppositions. The transforma. 
these are ae -the better (in which case the transformation will appear on the 
. it can be for the worse (in which: case it should be placed on 
The direct negation of a positive transformation forms ap 
ositions are the focal point , “ies exegete 
: tic universe of the text. These oppositions 
whose purpose 1s sn anne texts. The reader of this study can make 
have been ion of the transformations by reading the analyses together 
ie oni texts. Each opposition is underlined and labeled. 

In terms of reading this study and following une SEC analysis of We 
texts, nothing more is needed. The findings are explained in relation to Wie readily 
identifiable oppositions that are highlighted and labeled in the eo e eS cs 
(both of Baur and Neander). To perform such a structuralist aaaly=s yourself, vy 
necessary to take steps beyond merely identifying the oppositions ash 
transformation. 

After having isolated the oppositions of pertinent transformations in me pa 
sage, the exegete should study their interrelations by putting them into eee 
matic form. This step creates the actual semiotic squares. We create an “axis 0 
Positive values on the left (the “principal axis”), and an axis of negative values ‘ 
the right (the “polemical axis”).” This is how the oppositions in Baur’s “Passage 
look when the transformations are placed on axes across from each other.” 


“principal axis’); s@ 
the “polemical axis”). 
“opposition.” These Opp 


I. Political universalism 
Prepared the way for 
Christianity 


Christianity could 

never have become a 
part of the general 
consciousness of the ag¢- 
‘ a break down National sentiment 
raises barriers 
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G. The bond of connection is 
to be looked for in the 
general spiritual movement 
of the time 


F, Jews assimilated all the 
various elements of Greek 
culture 


E. The union bound the different 
races of the world together in 
mental sympathy 


D. The Romans caused people 
to be aware of their unity 


C. It is a consideration of 
of real importance 


B. To ask why the miracle was 
brought to bear at this 
point in time 


A. To show how the miracle 
of the absolute beginning 
may itself be regarded 
as a link 


19 


We rest content 
with the ordinary 
view 


That race had 
maintained it own 
national 
peculiarities 


The Union was 
merely a political 
one 


Distinctions and 
exclusiveness which 
separated people 


All that they 
inferred 


To resolve (the 
miracle) has often 
been attempted 


The historian who 
approaches his 
subject imbued with 
the faith of the 
church finds 
himself 

confronted 
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e that placing the oppositions in this diagram forms squares, 
Se . 
We aca the relation among the transformations. In order to show the 
These squares S tions associated with these transformations it is nec. 


sear the convici : 5 
pe Fe aeisntest in the diagram so that the relationships of the sem; 
essary to m ly represented by the diagram. If we go back to the discus. 


; accurate ; 
presen ve tice that there are three types of relations: the 


segs ” 0 
i “The Semiotic Square we n pes 
ani of contrariety and subcontrareiety, those of contradiction and those of 
relai 


implication. The problem with the squares vate have ibeen ered above is that 
the convictions associated with the transformations, which do, in ocr have a con- 
tradictory relationship, appeat as though they were in a relied ay of contrariety. 
An analysis based on the squares so constructed would yield inaccurate results. 
The solution to this problem is achieved by shifting the elements on the polemical 
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E. Different races bound in a 


mental sympathy 


D. Romans cause unity 


C. Universal tendency, a 
consideration of real 


significance 


Distinctions and 
exclusiveness 
separated men 


Infer, only 
auspicious 
coincidence 


Attempt to resolve 
miracle into its 
natural elements 





axis up one notch." Through this shift the convictions associated with the transfor- 
mations which have been isolated as bearing a contradictory relationship enter into 
the proper or appropriate relationships (diagrammatically). After the above men- 
tioned shift the squares become as follows”: 


I. political universalism 


Christianity not a 
part of the age. 


Barriers raised 


prepares the way for 


Christianity 
H. Barriers broken down. Ordinary view... 
the opening up of 
new routes 
G. Deep, intimate bond Jews maintained 
between religion and polity peculiarities 
R ie 
Jews assimilated new elements A merely political 
union 


B. Ask why did the miracle Step outside of all 
happen at this time historical 
connection 


A. Show the link as Christianity 
entered history 


Now the diagram accurately represents the relationships of convictions in the 
semiotic square. But how do we move from the transformations to the author’s 
faith system? The key to moving from the transformations to the underlying values 
lies in shifting our focus to “the qualifiers” of the agents who perform the transfor- 
mations. This is the fourth step in the method. 

Suppose that we are dealing with a text in which we find that the author values 
poodles positively and has them opposed by preachers as a negative value. Poodles 
appear on the principal axis in a contradictory relationship to preachers which 
appear on the polemical axis. We can recognize that values are at stake (since these 
agents appear in pertinent transformations), but it is not possible that the author's 
fundamental convictions of faith and reality actually exist in terms of poodles and 
preachers per se. These elements are only the symbols which embody the author’s 
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2. 
i . In speaking of an author’s faith jt 
i ugh which the values appear. 
values, vehicles throug ly recognize that, for the author, poodles are positive 


1! be adequate to simp : 
——— = negative. This alone tells us little of the author’s values and con- 
oral ; 


victions. In order to capture the significance oh eBISKG! any SEpSSition, it is neces. 
sary to go back to the text in search of “qualifiers. ae must what are the 
qualifiers which are ascribed to the opposed elements‘ net is it about the respec- 
tive agents that causes the author to view poodles positively and picacliers nega- 
tively?” If upon going back to the text we find that preachers are desonbed as those 
that take advantage of or mislead the faithful, the loyal and the obedient, and then 
read that poodles are described as being loyal even to cruel masters, then we begin 
to discover (through the qualifiers) the author’s values, those areas of concern 
which comprise the author’s system of convictions, the faith which generates the 
discourse. Here the qualifiers reveal a concern about questions of leadership, 
authority, ecclesiology, views on social class, the relationship between spirituality 
and humility, etc. The actual elements that appear opposed to one another in the 
squares are the symbolic carriers for areas in which the values truly lie. The way to 
move beyond the symbols is to retum to the text to see how they are qualified. The 
symbols are important because they show us the structural relations that exist 
between the values. Through this we can chart with precision the exact relationship 
of the positive and negative values which comprise and form the faith which under- 
lies the text. 

The items that are opposed on the surface of the author’s argument are impor- 
tant to recognize, for they are the issues that arouse the author’s stronger feelings, 


but the actual values at issue are accessible through the qualifiers of the opposed 
elements. 


Application 


There are some important Points to take note of as we move from this expan 
tion of the theory on to the actual analyses. First we must be warned of the dange 
Ee ‘© grasp the entirety of an author's system of convictions based on an anal 
Ae few Passages. Understanding drawn from the beginning stages of the 
must to ee with caution, In analyzing the initial passages, the exeger 

pen to the possibility that later Passages may enhance, modify oT dis- 
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credit what was originally drawn from earlier analyses. As the exegete proceeds on 
to more passages, s/he gains greater assurance that his/her understanding is 
approaching levels of higher accuracy. This will occur through the discovery of rep 
etition of patterns of conviction, revelations from very central passages, etc. It is 
necessary for the exegete to go through a thorough analysis of many passages before 
presenting any findings. Once all the results are in, the findings are compared and 
the earlier analyses are restudied in light of the patterns that clearly emerge. The 
exegete is then ready to present what s/he has come to feel is the underlying faith 
out of which the particular text in question was generated. The process of analysis 
that leads to the discovery of patterns of convictions will become clearer and more 
familiar in the chapters in which actual analyses are presented and discussed. 

The exegete must be open to be taught by each new passage. Each one has the 
potential to add to, modify, alter, reaffirm or deny, ideas and insights drawn from 
all analysis prior to it. In addition to the series of insights, affirmations or negations 
drawn from each series of oppositions, the exegete also comes to recognize central 
patterns for entire passages and gradually for the entire text under consideration. 
Each series of oppositions contributes to the central convictions of the passage, in 
addition to contributing individual elements to the overall system of convictions. 
The series of central themes from each polemical passage contributes to the overall 
essential character of the author’s faith. The exegete moves constantly between the 
whole and the part, allowing the contribution of each to modify the other, and 
allowing the relationship between the two to give birth to an accurate understand- 
ing and expression of the author’s faith. 

It should be noted here that the main characteristics of an author’s system of 
convictions can be discovered through any passage involving pertinent transforma- 
tions. What is characteristic of a system of convictions is not the number of convic- 
tions it has, but rather the patterns formed by these convictions. It is indeed possi- 
ble accurately to determine an author’s system of convictions on the basis of just a 
few pages of the author’s work.” The caution described above is not based on the 
notion that each analysis gives the exegete “more” elements with which to under- 
stand the author. The point of caution is that often patterns and their significance 
can be fully perceived only after several passages. Careful exegesis often adheres 
to this precautionary measure as a means of ensuring an accurate penetration of the 
patterns of convictions underlying the texts. 
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rmine the relationship among the oppositions of pertinent 
clear understanding of the semiotic square, 
ons contained therein. In the final presenta- 
focus on “squares” per se is often distract- 
tion of the findings. The reader 


In order to dete 
transformation the exegete must have a 
and the significance of each of the relati 
tion of the findings, however, excessive 
ing and prohibitive of clear and simple BoLmmiHea : 
is forced to plod through unnecessarily technical terminology, which undermines 
the value of the method, rather than enhancing or supporting it. The relationships 
in the semiotic square must be kept in mind, but should not burden the final presen- 
tation with endless details. The pattems are derived through a study of the squares, 
but clear presentation focuses on the oppositions of pertinent transformations. 
Presentation focusing on oppositions provides the reader with a greater capacity for 
yerifiability of the findings, since clarity in the presentation of the findings is not 
contaminated by an abundance of technical details and distracting methodological 
explanation. 


NOTES 


1. An explanation of the way the slippery and provocative word “faith” is used 
in this study occurs in the upcoming section in this chapter, “Faith, Systems 
of Convictions and the Levels of Fundamental and Narrative Semantics.” 

2. ‘Terrence Hawkes, in his sympathetic introduction to structuralism, attempts 
to comfort newcomers to the method explaining, “the concept of ‘structure’, 
the notion of various ‘structuralist’ stances towards the world which might 
collectively be called ‘structuralism’, are not entirely alien to our trusted 
ways of thinking, nor did they spring, fully formed with horns and tail, out 
of the sulphurous Parisian atmosphere of the last decade.” Terrence Hawkes: 
Structuralism and Semiotics, (Berkely: University of California Press: 


1977), p. 11. 
3. Hawkes, p. 17. 
4. Patte, Greimas, p. 16. 
5. Pate, Greimas, p. 17. 
6. “In essence, hi i 
ren: 1s work attempts to describe narrative structure in terms oie 


linguistic model derived from the Saussurean notion of an 


underlying ‘langue’ ‘ 4 
8 langue’ or competence which generates a specific ‘parole oO 
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performance, as well as from Saussure’s and Jakobson’s concept of the fun- 
damental signifying role of binary opposition.” Hawkes, p. 87. 
7. For an introductory explanation of the theory underlying this method see: 
Daniel Patte, “Greimas’s Model for the Generative Trajectory of Meaning in 
Discourses,” American Journal of Semiotics, Vol. 1, No. 3 (1982), 59-78. 
8. Technically speaking, this study is an attempt at interpretation and explana- 
tion rather than hermeneutics. Hermeneutics can follow, but only if the first 
two steps are accurate. For this reason, the following remarks of Patte and 
Ricoeur are relevant for the legitimization of choosing a method which 
claims to be able to provide this foundation: 
A legitimate hermeneutic demands that we as hermeneuts agree to 
modify our own semantic universes so as to adapt them to the text’s 
universe. Such an attitude presupposes that we view the text’s system 
of values as “truer” than our own.... In order to be legitimate these 
hermeneutics need to be properly related to the semantic universe of 
the text: the legitimacy or illegitimacy of any given hermeneutic can be 
demonstrated by comparing the semantic universe of the text with the 
hermeneutical discourse. 

Daniel and Aline Patte, Structural Exegesis: From Theory to Practice, 

(Philadelphia: Fortress press, 1978), 101. 
One of the aims of all hermeneutics is to struggle against estrangement 
from meaning itself, that is from the system of values upon which the 
text is based. 

Ricoeur, The Theory of Interpretation, (Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1978), p. 162. 

9. “Traditional exegetical methods are primarily suited for the rigorous study 
of the informational content of a text (e.g., historical references, theological 
views, ‘What the author meant to say’ through his logical argument). In 
studying the symbolic dimensions of the meaning of a text, we deal with one 
of its essential, though neglected components: the locus of the power of the 
text, whether a power for awakening the imagination to new (or renewed) 
visions of life, or a power for putting the imagination to sleep through the 
constant repetition of old visions.” Daniel and Aline Patte, Structural 
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e of signs. Traceable to the work of the American philosopher 


ae hilosopher Ferdinand de Saussure. 


Charles Peirce, and the French language p 
Pertaining to meaning in language. . 
Paul Ricoeur, The Theory of Interpretation, (Chicago: Chicago University 
Press, 1978), 159-161. 


Patte and Patte, p. 6. 
“To interpret is to follow the path of thought opened up by the text, to place 


oneself en route towards the ‘orient’ of the text. We are invited by this 
remark to search beyond a subjective process of interpretation as an act ‘on’ 
the text—for an objective process of interpretation which would be the act 
‘of’ the text... 
The exegete, to interpret is to place himself within the sense indicated by the 
relation of interpretation supported by the text.” Ricoeur, The Theory, pp. 
162 and 164. 
The word “qualifiers” is used to describe that part of the text which modifies 
our understanding of the agent (person, place or thing) under consideration. 
Adjectives, adverbs, prepositional phrases and other grammatical forms can 
all serve as “qualifiers”. 
Patte, “Greimas’s Model,” p. 62. 
“These values are not those upon which the discourse is focused. On the 
contrary, this system of values provides the framework, the context, the uni- 
verse in which the discourse can unfold so as to exhibit and focus upon 
other values. The semantic universe does not call attention to itself. In the 
discourse it is merely presupposed... The author takes it for granted as the 
self-evident truth about the reality and the value of the various components 
of human experience. But precisely because it is self-evident, the semantic 
ini nes the power to impose itself upon the author and drive the author 
ee ana in certain ways rather than others. Otherw a 
oneal oe make sense because it would contradict the only 
ty and of the value of human experience: the one ae 
which the author's ‘reality’ tis ~~ ato 4 ~ a ee 
Patte, “Greimas’s Model," p, 68 nee 
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course is not made up of universals. In other words, the semiotic square is 
not a logical square which would establish the interrelations among certain 
terms according to a universal logic. Rather it is the way in which a culture 
or an individual perceives the relation among certain entities. This is why 
the square is called a semiotic square (and not a logical square). 
Consequently, in different semantic universes, similar elements can be 
viewed as interrelated in different ways, although still according to the rela- 
tional network that the semiotic square is.” 

Patte, “Greimas’s Model”, p. 64. 

Patte, Greimas, p. 17. 

See the section “Where in the Text Do Convictions Lie,” in this chapter. 

See passage I.: “Historical Origins of Christianity” in Chapter 4. 

Note that the first or earliest oppositions are placed at the bottom of an 
ascending series of oppositions. This is due to the fact the movement toward 
the concluding thrust of the argument is also the movement in which the val- 
ues attached to the agents approach the quality of being absolute values. 

For the reader’s convenience, a copy of this passage is included at the begin- 
ning of the Baur chapter. 

” An opposition of contrariety between values in the narrative semantics cor- 
responds to an opposition of contradiction between transformations in the 
system of pertinent transformations. This would demand much theoretical 
explanation.” Patte, “Greimas’s Model,” p. 72. 

Note that we propose elementary designations of the convictions rather than 
transformations. 

An example of this kind of work is A.J. Greimas and E. Landowski, eds., 
Introduction a I’ Analyse du Discours en Sciences Sociales (Paris: Hachette, 
1979), in which studies were made of contemporary scientists and philoso- 
phers based on a few pages of each person’s work. 








CHAPTER II 


NEANDER 
Overview 


close reading of Neander’s History of the Planting and Training of the 

Christian Church provided thirteen passages for analysis, chosen because 
they are more polemical than others. In these passages, we have identified the 
oppositions of pertinent transformation and taken the necessary steps to penetrate 
the semantic universe of the texts, the level at which the author’s system of convic- 
tions lies.’ 

The passages contain discussions of a wide variety of matters of faith and 
history. Such areas as Pentecost, the conversion of the Apostle Paul or Charismata 
are all expressed in polemical passages. It must be remembered that each passage 
analyzed has the integrity of its own expressed subject matter. The use of polemical 
passages to make a study of an author’s system of convictions is not the claim that 
“here the author seems to be writing about (Pentecost for example), but is really 
writing about. . .” No, each passage is certainly the place where the exegete has 
access to the author’s views on the expressed subject matter. There are many types 
of textual analysis designed to provide accurate understanding of the subject matter 
of a given passage. Neander’s passage on Pentecost is about Pentecost. However, 
this passage simultaneously contains values that constitute Neander’s system of 
onvictions. The purpose of this particular study is to focus on these values which 
lie in the deeper levels of the text. 
ay vee Proceed according to the method described in a 
renin » Show Neander to be most centrally concerned with the re'@ 

oe eetween human autonomy and the power of God. This concern repeatedly 
Comes to the fore in his Church historical dj : ' ? historical 

programme rey . torical discussions, Neander’s Church us 
als his concern to pin down the relationsh; the individual 
will and the power of Ee Holyissie < telationship between | S Ties 
types of concems are Pea, une m the life of the Christian individual. 5 
Neander's writing, fields such 7 Gisciplines that were spawned after the me ‘ 
ogy. Neander's stronges a8 Psychology of religion and theological ante 
n lies in the realms of personal piety, and 1" 
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reading of his work. One need not rely on structural semiotics to .carn this. It is the 
system of faith which underlies and generates these concerns that becomes appar- 
ent through the following analyses. 


The Origin of the Christian Church 


1 The historical development of the Christian Church as a body, is similar to 
that of the Christian life in each of its members. 2 In the latter case, the transition 
from an unchristian state is not an event altogether sudden, and without any 
preparatory steps [A-]. 3 Many separate rays of divine light, at different times, 
enter the soul; various influences of awakening preparative grace are felt, before 
the birth of that new divine life by which the character of man is destined to be 
taken possession of, pervaded and transformed [A+]. 4 The appearance of a new 
personality sanctified by the divine principle of life, necessarily forms a great era 
in life, but the commencement of this era is not marked with perfect precision and 
distinctness [B-]; the new creation manifests itself [B+] more or less gradually by 
its effects. 5 “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound there- 
of, but knowest not whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth.” 6 The same may be 
affirmed of the church collectively, with this difference, however, that here the 
point of commencement is more visibly and decidedly marked. 

7 It is true, that Christ during his ministry on earth, laid the foundation of the 
outward structure of the church; he then formed that community, that spiritual 
theocracy, whose members were held together by faith in him, and a profession of 
allegiance to him as their King; and which was the chosen vessel for receiving and 
conveying to all the tribes of the earth that divine indwelling life, which he came to 
impart to the whole human race. 8 The fountain of divine life was still shut up in 
him [C-], and had not diffused itself [C+] abroad with that energy and peculiarity of 
direction, which were essential to the formation of the Christian Church. 9 The 
apostles themselves were as yet confined to the bodily presence and outward guid- 
ance of the redeemer: though by the operation of Christ, the seminal principle of a 
divine life had been deposited in their hearts, and given signs of germination. 10 
Still it had not attained its full expansion and peculiar character; hence it might be 
affirmed, that what constituted the animating spirit and the essential nature of the 
Christian Church, as an association gradually enlarging itself [D+] — (the unity of a 
divine life manifesting itself in a variety of individual peculiarities |D+]) had not yet 
appeared; this event, indeed, Christ had intimated could not take place [D-] till 
preparation had been made for it by his sufferings and return to his heavenly Father. 
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Schon hatte zwar Christus durch seine 
Wirksamkeit, auf Erden zu dem ausser- 
lichen Aufbau der Kirche den Grund 
gelegt; schon hatte er die Gemeinschaft 
gestiftet, welche durch den Glauben an 
ihn als den theokratischen K6nig ihm 
anerkannten, ist das Gerust aus dem die 
Kirche sich herausbilden sollte. Aber es 
war noch Buchstabe ohne Geist; es 
fehilte zu den Ausserlichen noch das 
Inwendige, Das Lebensprinzip dieser 
Gemeinschaft, welches einmal vorhan- 
den, den unvertilgbaren Keim fiir die 
Fortpflanzung der Kirche in allen 
Jahrhunderten bildete, war noch nicht 
aufgegangen. Wie Christus selbst 
gesagt, dass bleibt, wenn es aber stirbt, 
es viele Frucht bringt, so war wahrend 
seines Daseins auf Erden die Quelle des 
gottlichen Lebens, welches von ihm aus 
in die Menscheit sich verbreiten sollte, 
noch in ihm allein beschlossen. Es hatte 
sich noch nicht aus der selbstandigen 
Aneignung und der eigentumlichkeit 
Gestaltung dieses gottlichen Lebens eine 
Gemeinschaft gebildet, wie dies das 
Wesen der christlichen Kirche ausmacht, 
Die Apostel selbst waren noch ganz 
‘abhiingig von der sinnlichen 
Erscheinung und Gegenwart Christi 


Pr 
; 








11 Christ had already laid the ground fo, 
the outer building of the Church through 
his effectiveness on earth. 12 The com- 
munity which would be held together by 
belief in him as the theocratic king, ang 
through actual familiarity with him had 
already been founded. 13 The communi- 
ty of the disciples who regard Jesus as 
their Lord and master and the theocratic 
king, is the structure out of which the 
Church should be built up. 14 But it was 
still was the letter without the spirit; the 
inner substance was missing. 15 The life 
principle, the indestructible kernel for 
the continued growing of the Church in 
all future centuries had not yet gone out. 
16 As Christ himself said, when the seed 
falls on the ground and does not die 
[E-], then it remains [F-] alone. 17 But 
when it does die [E+], it brings [F+] 
great fruits, just as during his life on 
earth, the source of Godly life that 
should begin with him and expand itself 
[G+] throughout humanity, was still 
closed up [G-] within himself. 18 This 
self-sufficient tendency and unique form 
of this divine life had not yet formed 
itself into a community with the essen- 
tial character of the Christian Church. 19 
The apostles were still entirely depen- 
dent on the sensible appearance and the 
Physical appearance of Christ, and upon 
being led externally. 20 They had 
already received the kernel of divine life 
from being near Christ and his spiritual 
infuence. 21 This was also recognized in 
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zu erkennen gegeben, so was es doch 
noch nichts Selbstandiges, noch kein 
bleibendes Eigentum, noch kein besee- 
lendes Prinzip der Eigentumlichkeit bei 
ihnen geworden. Daher konnten wir 
noch glauben, alles verloren zu haben, 
wenn der, welcher ihnen alles war, 
ihrem sinnlichen Blicke entzogen wor- 
den. Der Totgeglaubte musste ihnen in 
neuer, unter den Bereich des Todes 
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individual impulses, but it was not yet 
independent, not a permanent posses- 
sion, not yet a living principle among 
the apostles. 22 This is why they were 
able to believe that they had lost every- 
thing [H-] when Jesus, who meant 
everything to them, was removed from 
their physical presence. 23 But Jesus 
had to bring them [H+] into a new realm 
in which death is raised to the divine 


life. 24 The realm where death no longer 
has power. 25 He reappeared to raise the 
consciousness of the community fo ele- 
vate them [H+] with him so that they 
would never again fall away [H-}, or fall 
into dissolution {H-]. 


erhabener Daseinsform als der gottlich 
Lebendige, uber den der Tod keine 
gewalt hat, wiederscheine, um sie zu 
dem Bewiisstsein der Gemeinschaft mit 
ihm zu erheben welche durch nichts 
mehr sollte aufgelést werden konnen. 


26 Whatever may be thought of this explanation, what was divine in the event 
remains the same, for this was an inward process in the souls of the disciples, in 
relation to which everything outward was only of subordinate significance. 27 Still 
there is nothing in the narrative which renders such a supposition necessary. 28 
And if we admit, that there was really an earthquake which frightened the inhabi- 
tants out of their houses, it is easily explained how, though it happened early in the 
morning of the feast, a great multitude would be found in the streets, and the atten- 
tion of one and another being attracted to the extraordinary meeting of the disci- 
ples, by degrees, a great crowd of persons, curious to know what was going on, 
would collect around the house. 29 The question may be asked, by what was the 
astonishment of the bystanders especially excited? 30 At the first sight, the words 
in Acts 2:7-11 appear susceptible of but one explanation, that the passersby were 
astonished at hearing Galileans who knew no language but their own, speak in a 
number of foreign languages which they could not have learnt in a natural way (K- 
]— that, therefore, we must conclude that the faculty was [K+] imparted to believ- 
ers by an extraordinary operation of Divine power, of speaking in foreign lan- 
guages not acquired by the use of their natural faculties [K-]. 31 Accordingly since 
the third century it has been generally admitted, that a supernatural gift of tongues 
was imparted on this occasion, by which the more rapid promulgation of the gospel 
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and promoted. 32 It has been urged that as in the 
among ee he’ things were effected immediately by the predominating cre_ 
apostolic age, eee a which in later times, have been effected through 
ative agency - seated a sanctified by it; so, in this instance, immediate 
Be exci : the place of those natural lingual acquirements, which in later 


times have served for the propagation of the gospel. 


athen was facilitated 


The first polemical passage in Neander’s The Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church through the Apostles (hereafter The Planting and Training) is the 
opening passage of the entire work. The passage CAS with its pounding moments 
of the Christian Church, which occur during the time of Christ s contact with the 
Apostles (in his physical as well as his “glorified” form), and during the experience 
of the Apostles at Pentecost. 

This is an important passage, for here Neander establishes basic constructs 
and values which underlie and generate his interpretation of the historical data. The 
polemical passage begins and ends with non-opposed statements. The opening 
statement, “The historical development of the Christian Church as a body, is simi- 
lar to that of the Christian life in each of its members,” (sentence 1) is presented in 
the text in such a way as to imply that this view is universally regarded to be true.’ 
But what exactly does this mean? Why does Neander affirm the similarity of the 
Christian Church as a body to the individual Christian life? The non-opposed asser- 
tion does not communicate its meaning with clarity.’ The values which underlie 
this assumption are to be gained through examining the subsequent oppositions. 

Oppositions A and B (sentences 2-4) strike us primarily as opposing the val- 
ues of divine preparation as slow and gradual development and manifestation on 
the one hand (positive), with sudden, unprepared transformation that is precisely 
and distinctly recognizable (negative), on the other. “The transition from a” 
ena State is not an event altogether sudden, and without any preparatory 
aspe eseiNetaset (A-, sentence 2), “it is not marked with perfect precision and 
—. ns “The ou creation manifests itself more or less a 
this opposition lies in Raa. 4). The key a understanding the Lae. 
Bia yc she a Neander describes conversion as “the birth f a 
vaded and transformed” cter of man is destined to be taken possession 01; P ‘ 
Activity, we also see ie sentence 3). Once we see the nature of the affirme 
far-reaching eaters “ matter of sudden or gradual manifestation has ee 

» Neander regards the transition from an unchristian ' 
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Christian state (both on the individual and the world-historical level) to occur by 
the intervention of God, It occurs from without. The object of divine attention is 
“taken possession of”! Such a view would be indefensible if one were to assume 
that as soon as this transformation were performed on any individual or group, it 
would be immediately recognizable. Secondly, immediate recognizability of such 
divine activity would render the quality of the activity superficial, external. The 
assertion about gradual, invisible preparation and gradual invisible manifestation, 
protects the possibility and the quality of transformative divine intervention. Thus, 
when we look at these first two oppositions closely, it is easy to see that the ques- 
tion of “sudden versus gradual” is only a by-product of the conviction upon which 
the remainder of the passage unfolds.*This understanding of quiet, indwelling life, 
which [Christ] came to impart to the whole human race... was still shut up in him 
and had not diffused itself.” (opposition C, sentence 8). Direct social contact was 
an inadequate medium through which to impart this divine life. The same problem 
is repeated in opposition D. “A divine life manifesting itself... could not take place 
till preparations had been made for it by his sufferings and return to his heavenly 
Father” (opposition D, sentence 10). These oppositions point to some limitation, 
some blockage of the free outflowing of the divine life, that is inherent in the rela- 
tionship between the living Jesus and the apostles. 

What could possibly prevent the dissemination of the divine life while Jesus 
lived among his apostles? How could they have ever been closer than to spend each 
day with him, eating, sleeping and waking with him? It is exactly on this point that 
we see the emergence of the Neander’s personal system of Christian faith. 
Oppositions E, F and G carry us further into that which is revealed through this 
series of oppositions. The oppositions concern the matter of death. Death is 
unequivocally, positively valued in these oppositions. The words are ascribed to 
Jesus himself, giving them a special authoritative quality. The seed provides the 
parable: “When the seed falls on the ground and does not die, then it remains 
alone. But when it does die, it brings great fruit” (oppositions E and F, sentences 16 
and 17). The same is true with Jesus himself (opposition G, sentence 17). 

Opposition H (sentence 22) continues to raise the stakes. Here the negative 
value is extreme, bordering on absolute. The apostles believed that they had lost 
everything! There can be no worse state than to have lost everything. It is from this 
point that Jesus is able to begin his work. From this point the dissemination of 
divine life becomes possible. How is this achieved? “Jesus had to bring them into a 
new realm in which death is raised to the divine life [opposition H, sentence 23]... 
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him” (opposition I, sentence 25). The point about Jesus is that 


Aad as resurrect ble 
he ee the apostles, he elevated the Church (through them) and he on ae 
ed mt How much is “the historical development of the Christian Church as , 
i 


body similar to that of the Christian life in each of its eee It began Whien 
Jesus, the victor over death, bestowed that victory even on e Church itself. Once 
Jesus brings the apostles “into a new realm in which death is raised to the divine 
life... they would never again fall away, Or fall into dissolution” (oppositions and 
s 23-25) 

ell oppositions reveal Neander to be laying firm ground for the subse. 
quent historical undertaking. In spite of Neander’s strong commitment to source 
materials,’ he by no means intends to join the ranks of those who have been newly 
inspired by the lure of approaching Jesus from a purely historical perspective. 
Neander’s building of a true history does not orient him exclusively to the histori- 
cal Jesus. In fact, the historical Jesus appears on the polemical axis. The power of 
Jesus that founded the Church and guided it through all ages does not lie in what 
he taught or what he was in his earthly life. This transference appear on the polemi- 
Gal axis as “shut up... not diffused.” It lies, rather, in the fact that he conquered 
death through the resurrection and has the power to bestow that victory to others. 
The conditions for that transference appears in later passages. 

The next opposition to be discussed occurs within Neander’s writing on 
Pentecost At this point the surface content of the passage changes completely, but 
the point of concem and the underlying values remain the same. This account of 
Pentecost is the first application of the principle or hermeneutic established in the 
rn of the dissemination of the divine life. The core con- 
Rete attoce fo ah through analyzing the passage on Christian ie 
Wah positive a #4 = in which causal explanation may be necessary: a 
ee resurrection itself, and not mY 

° ah Biren Superiority of internal or spiritual causality. oe 
on the Pentecost nica tae The stronger link between this eT 
Value, the unreliability and i “ Christian origins passage lies m the a 
Wanted to affirm dlascous <i ‘ectiveness of the sensible, the natural. Ne ‘a 
Hint he seduction of ranueg  ees Out 2S compelled to defend ae 
ioe We see is not em empirical causal explanation for spit!™ action 

Tather a principle of in imply an argument in defense of the resumt : 
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analyses of less significant events. Thus the glossalalia, which also fall under the 
founding moments of the Christian Church (according to Neander) reflect the same 
faith regarding the nature of religious causality. The negative value is the possibili- 
ty that “speaking in foreign languages [was] acquired by the use of their natural 
faculties” (opposition J, sentence 30). The positive value reflects the type of trans- 
formation that Jesus had to perform on the disciples to secure their faith. It is an 
internal operation of the divine. “The faculty,” says Neander, “was imparted to the 
believers by an extraordinary operation of the divine power” (opposition J, sen- 
tence 30). 

This passage on the origin of the Christian Church, including the gift of 
tongues imparted at the time of Pentecost, contains a conviction that lies at the core 
of Neander’s church historical hermeneutic. Neander understands divine activity to 
have a specific modus operandi and to act on a specific location. This conviction 
generates the Church historical interpretations that comprise his writings. He has 
allocated the place of radical, divine intervention in history to the innermost core of 
the human spirit. Thus for God to be able to create great works in this world, it is 
only necessary for God to act upon the innermost part of human individuals. 

From our present perspective, it is clear that the problem of supernaturalism 
is not solved by this program, if it retains for God the power to override human free 
will. Our task, however, is not to evaluate Neander from our present perspective, 
but rather to present a clear and accurate explication of the convictions which gen- 
erated his interpretation of historical data. 

Interestingly, however, the internal realm, which Neander regards to be the 
sphere in which true and lasting realities are grounded, is always one in which the 
human being is acted on from without. The transition from an unchristian state to a 
Christian one occurs when one is “taken possession of, pervaded and transformed” 
(sentence 3). The tongues at Pentecost were imparted to the believers by “an 
extraordinary operation of Divine power” (sentence 30). Neander wants to commu- 
nicate to the reader, not simply that “the historical development of the Christian 
Church as a body, is similar to that of the Christian life in each of its members” 
(sentence 1), which could mean many things, but precisely how this type of devel- 
opment occurs, when it is authentic and effective, and conversely when it is 
grounded in sources that are incapable of producing the desired end. In this pas- 
sage, Neander is concerned to determine the nature of authentic, divine activity. 

These oppositions establish the inferiority of the sensible realm in a two- 
edged manner. First, divine intervention repeatedly appears among the positive val- 
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The Martyrdom of S tephen'® 


1 A vast prospect now opened [A+] before him, but he could not complete 
[A-] the delineation of the august vision of the divine dispensations which was pre- 
sent to his imagination; while gazing at it, the emotions it excited carried him 
away; his holy indignation gushed forth [B+] in a torrent of rebuke, against the 
ungodly, unbelieving, hypocritical disposition of the Jews, whose conduct in refer- 
ence to the divine communications had been the same from the time of Moses up 
to that very moment. 2 “Ye stiff necked, although boasting of your circumcision, 
yet who have never received the true circumcision. 3 Ye uncircumcised in heart and 
ear (who want the disposition to feel and to understand what is divine), ye always 
withstand the working of the Holy Ghost. 4 Ye do as your fathers did. 5 As your 
fathers murdered the prophets who predicted the appearance of the Holy One, s° 
have ye yourselves given Him up to the Gentiles and thus are become his murder 
tts. 7 Ye who boast of a law given by God [C+] through the ministry of angels, (as 
a making known the divine will), and yet are so little observant [C-] of this 
in _ ~ this rebuke — uttered, Stephen had been quietly heard. 9 ae a 
ooo ipmenag dnift of his discourse, their blind zeal and lage ie 
fied thereby {D4 2 ahem the symptoms of their rage, but instead to) sence in be 
power of Him i a, up to heaven [D+], full of believing confi € or 
he , testified, and saw with a prophetic glance, 1m ope 


; : ied 0) 
these men (E-), men against the cause of God, the glorified Messial, dent 


pout 10 
Conquer [Fx] but exalted (E+) to heaven, armed with divine power 2” ne 
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ot . 0 oppose (F-] his kingdom. 11 This prophet 
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appeared to him a form of divine majesty; he beheld Christ (whose glorious image 
was probably present to him from actual early recollection) glorified and enthroned 
at the right hand of God. 14 Already in spirit raised to heaven, he testified with full 
confidence [G+] what he beheld. 15 In all periods of the church, a blind zeal for 
adherence to the letter and ceremonial services has been wont to interpret a highly 
spiritual state which will not follow the mules of the reigning theological school, nor 
suffer it to be confined by ancient maxims, as mere fanaticism or blasphemy; and 
50 it was on this occasion. 16 The members of the Sanhedrin stopped their ears [G- 
], that they might not be defiled by his supposed blasphemies. 17 They threw them- 
selves on Stephen, and dragged him out of the city, in order to stone him as a blas- 
phemer. 18 It was sentence and execution all at once; an act of violence without 
regular judicial examination; besides, that according to the existing laws, the 
Sanhedrin could decide [H+] only on disciplinary punishment, but was not allowed 
to execute [H-] a capital sentence, without the concurrence of the Roman governor. 
19 With the same confidence with which Stephen, amidst the rage and fury of his 
enemies, saw the Savior of whom he testified, ruling victorious — with the same 
confidence he directed his eyes towards him in the prospect of death, and said, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” 20 And as he had only Him before his eyes, it was 
his Spirit which led him to adopt the Savior’s last words, thus making him a pattern 
in death, as he had been in life. 21 He who, when carried away with holy zeal for 
the cause of God, had so emphatically censured the baseness of the Jews, now that 
their fury attacked [I-] his own person, prayed [I+] only for this, that their sins 
might be forgiven. 


The second polemical passage in The Planting deals with the martyrdom of 
Stephen, an event which Neander believes to be “the boundary-line of a mew era, 
both of the outward and inward development of Christianity.” It is a passage in 
which we would naturally expect to find clear and explicit oppositions, since the 
narrative itself describes a confrontational situation. A narrative with such clear 
heroes (Stephen) and villains (the persecutors and murderers of Stephen) offers no 
surprises regarding the positive and negative valuation of the respective agents in 
the narrative. It is through the qualifiers of the agents that the conviction system 
becomes apparent. 

The values that emerge in this passage are couched in the question of power, 
the relationship between the power of heaven, the power of human beings, and the 
possible ways that one can be related to these different power bases. Stephen is 
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divine communications had been the same from ste time of Moses Up to that very 
moment” (sentence 1). Their relation to the positive seat of power is so wanting 
and adverse that they are finally described as about to be conquered (opposition 
sentence 10), the ultimate expression of powerlessness. oe 
Here again, as with the passage on the origin of the Christian Church, the 
oppositions establish the spiritual realm as the true and the good in a double way. 
Of course the power of heaven is superior to the power of those who oppose 
Stephen and oppose the Messiah (opposition E, sentence 10). This is the first and 
most obvious affirmation of the spiritual and internal. But there is also a second 
type of affirmation, one that concerns the matter of how reliable the senses are for 
making true and proper judgments. As Stephen was about to be murdered, he saw 
two things: (1) “He saw the symptoms of their [the Sanhedrin] rage” (sentence 10), 
and (2) “In more than earthly splendor, there appeared to him a form of divine 
majesty; he beheld Christ” (sentence 13). These two observations created two pos 
sible reactions for Stephen. His options are evaluated in opposition D. He cult 
have faced the situation “full of believing confidence,” or he could have been ME 
tified thereby” (opposition D, sentence 10). Had Stephen placed greater credence 
in the observations from his sense perception he would have been terrified, pe 
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the spirit. Sense perceptions deceive, cause erroneous judgment and result in ago- 
nizing states (e.g., being terrified). Perceptions attuned to spiritual reality, on the 
other hand, empower one to correctness, victory and desirable states (e.g., believ- 
ing confidence). 

The final opposition in this passage, which deals with this matter of internal, 
or spiritual perception (opposition G, sentences 14-16) is one in which Neander 
anticipates and reacts to potential resistance to his own convictions. The states of 
the individuals who represent the different attitudes form the qualifiers here. 
Stephen is “full of believing confidence... already in spirit raised to heaven” (sen- 
tence 14). His opponents are, first of all, “the same in all periods of the church” 
(the same in Neander’s own time as well, I am sure). Second, they are people who 
have “a blind zeal for adherence to the letter and ceremonial services, [people who] 
are wont to interpret a highly spiritual state which will not follow the rules of the 
reigning theological school... as mere fanaticism or blasphemy” (opposition G, 
sentence 15). This typology underlies Neander’s view of the theological landscape 
of his own time as well.” 

Opposition H (sentence 18) is fascinating and unexpected. At first one won- 
ders why this issue is expressed textually as pertinent transformations, thus giving 
it a place of significance. The issue first strikes us as merely incidental or extrane- 
ous. Why is Neander so concerned over the concurrence of the Roman governor 
with the decisions and activities of the Sanhedrin? Stephen, the hero of this narra- 
tive had just finished describing the Jews as “ungodly, unbelieving, hypocritical... 
against God from the time of Moses... denying the glorified Messiah, daring to 
oppose his Kingdom.” And then, following this utter condemnation, when the nar- 
rative culminates in the most criminal act of the Sanhedrin, Neander adds: 
“besides, according to existing laws, the Sanhedrin could decide only on disci- 
plinary punishment, but was not allowed to execute a capital sentence, without the 
concurrence of the Roman governor” (opposition H, sentence 18). Why should 
Neander be concerned that the Sanhedrin did not have the permission of the Roman 
governor to murder Stephen. A Christian hero is quoted in scripture, describing the 
Sanhedrin as people who have been against God for two thousand years and who 
deny the glorified Messiah. The same discussion which describes them stoning a 
saint to death concludes with the observation that Stephen’s murderers did not have 
permission from the Roman governor! 

It would seem that Neander has sufficiently demonstrated the Sanhedrin to 
be opposed to that which is good. Yet the qualifiers ascribed to the Sanhedrin while 
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breaking in which he “will not follow the rules of the reigning theological school” 
(sentence 15), and the Jews’ rules-breaking in which they execute a capital sen- 
fence without the concurrence of the Roman KSovemor Ksentence 18). The fact that 
one is highly valued and one is criminal reveal that different Bitoma determine the 
right and the good in the realm of religion than those for earthly politics. Breaking 
away from the old law is positive in the area of religion. In the realm of the state, 
however, the true way is that of obedience and adherence to the law. 

We must also recognize that these are not just two coexisting truths. They 
fre related, A viable interpretation of this series of oppositions suggests that those 
who behave appropriately to the conditions of one realm are the ones that are in 
harmony with the conditions of the other. Those whose actions are grounded in 
internal, spiritual perceptions are the ones whose political and social perspectives 
tind actions are trustworthy. These are the good citizens and the neighbors you ca 
(nist, Those who adhere to the letter of the scriptures, but are blind to the Spirit, a 
the law breakers in society. They are the criminals. 

This aspect of Neander’s system of convictions is important, not only te 
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the power to observe two different kinds of reality. He can see when the Jews are 
attacking the cause of God, and when they are attacking his (Stephen’s) person: 
“when carried away with the holy zeal for the cause of God, [Stephen] emphatical- 
ly censured the baseness of the Jews, now that their fury attacked his own person, 
[he] prayed only for this, that their sins might be forgiven” (opposition I, sentence 
21). The different types of attacks warrant entirely different responses, thus making 
the concluding opposition a continuation of the discussion on attitudes and behay- 
ior in the differing realms of the religious and the profane. The Jews in their base- 
ness are against God. In their fury, they are against Stephen. Although the actions 
of the Jews might appear to many as the same phenomenon, Stephen, who repre- 
sents only positive values, reacts to these actions in two opposite ways. He cen- 
sures the Jews in one moment and prays for their forgiveness in another. This is 
similar to the opposition of values presented in the discussion of rules-breaking. 

The oppositions in this passage demonstrate that Neander perceives spiritual 
and temporal realities to be concurrent, yet not interwoven; simultaneous, yet sepa- 
rate. A person’s behavior must be valued and interpreted according to radically dif- 
ferent sets of criteria, depending on the realm in which the behavior is taking place. 
In order for Neander to write history and interpret the behavior of the actors in the 
historical data, it is necessary for him to consider spiritual phenomena as historical 
and accessible to the historian. In the passage in the martyrdom of Stephen, we 
clearly can see the distinct line of separation which determines the manner in 
which spiritual and temporal realities interrelate. These two realms are co-temporal 
(i.e., both are present, or active in historical phenomena), but they are fundamental- 
ly different in nature, and in the principles which govern them. They are to be eval- 
uated and assessed according to different rules and criteria. Neander treats them as 
equally accessible to historical investigation. This constitutes part of the presuppo- 
sitions which generate Neander’s interpretive writing. 


Division in the Church* 


1 The Hellenists, such as Philip and others, who originally came from 
Cyprus and Cyrene made their way among the Gentiles also to whom they were 
allied in language [A+] and education, which was not [A-] the case with the Jews. 
2 They presented them [B+] with the gospel independent of the Mosaic law, with- 
out attempting to make them [B-]\ Jews before they became Christians. 3 Thus the 
principles held by the enlightened Stephen, the truths for which, in part, he had suf- 
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into two hostile parties. 5 It could have happened otherwise [D+] if the germinat. 
ing differences, left altogether to themselves as in later times, had been so devel- 
oped as to exclude all hopes of a reconciliation (E-], and the idea of a universal 
church, overcoming [E+] by its higher unity all human differences, could never 
have been realized. 6 But this disturbing influence, with which the self-seeking and 
one-sided bias of human nature threatened [F-] from the beginning to destroy the 
unity of the divine word, was counteracted {F+] by the still mightier influence of 
the Holy Spirit, who never allows human differences to develop [G-] themselves to 
such an extreme, but is able to maintain unity [G+] in manifoldness. 7 We may dis- 
tinetly recognize the attractive divine power which gives scope to the free agency 
of man, but knows exactly when it is needed for the process of the divine work, to 
impart its immediate illumination, if we observe that at the precise moment when 
the apostles needed [H-] a wider development of their Christian knowledge for the 
exercise of their calling, and their former contracted views would have been highly 
injurious, what had been hitherto wanting was imparted [H+] to them, by a memo- 
fable coincidence of an internal revelation with a train of outward circumstances: 8 
The apostle Peter was chosen as the instrument on this occasion. 
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time. If his readership was similar to contemporary German theological readership, 
they would indeed be positively disposed to a group that was described as having 
natural facility for a task based on language and education. The Jewish Christians 
were not so fortunately endowed. It is on the foundation of this natural selection 
that Neander introduces the more important and substantive distinction between the 
Hellenists and the Jewish Christians. The Hellenists gave the gospel freely, where- 
as the Jewish Christians “attempted to make [converts] Jews before they became 
Christians” (Opposition B, sentence 2). Thus, the Jewish Christians are negatively 
valued, not only on account of their natural handicaps of language and education, 
but also due to their attempts to make potential Christian converts into Jews first. 
The manner in which the Hellenists operated is identified with the “principles held 
by the enlightened Stephen, the truths for which, in part, he had suffered martyr- 
dom” (sentence 3). The explicit identification of Hellenist principles with such 
terms as truth and enlightenment further amplify the intensity of these convictions. 
But even more weighty is the association of these principles with the the martyr- 
dom of Stephen. This latter association reminds us of the villainous role the Jews 
played in that incident. 

The remaining oppositions continue to broaden the gap between “human his- 
tory” and “divine history.” The ideal of unity is established through the opposi- 
tions, and the valuation surrounds the possible ways of understanding the history 
which reflects the pursuit of that ideal. To what degree are human beings capable 
of overcoming differences, and effecting the desired end of unity? What is the rela- 
tionship of the Holy Spirit to that process? In opposition C (sentence 4), Paul (a 
great favorite of Neander’s) is opposed to the older Apostles. He is identified with 
the direction taken by the Hellenists. This further serves to affirm the direction of 
the Hellenist apostles, but this aspect is only secondary. The values expressed in 
this opposition set the stage for the expression of convictions which are more cru- 
cial for Neander. The older apostles are described as prone to opposing the freer 
direction of Christianity represented by Paul. Paul is presented as the one who con- 
firms the “freer direction.” Most important about this opposition is that it establish- 
es for reader the clear sense of the potential irreconcilability of these respective 
views and impulses. 

How can reconciliation occur when the directions are so divergent? What is 
the role of human effort in the reconciliation? What is the role of the Holy Spirit? 
The remaining oppositions in this passage ascribe all negative qualifiers to the 
human side. In opposition F (sentence 6), Neander speaks of “the self-seeking and 
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We may distinctly recognize the attractive divine power which gives scope to 
the free agency of man, but knows exactly when it is needed for the process 
of the divine work, to impart its immediate illumination, if we observe that 
at the precise moment when the apostles needed a wider development of 
their Christian knowledge for the exercise of their calling, and their former 
contracted views would have been highly injurious, what had been hitherto 
wanting was imparted to them (opposition H, sentence 7). 


The theological argument that transpires on the surface of the text shows that 
Neander believes occasions exist (essentially in the first three centuries of the 
Church) in which it is necessary for the Holy Spirit to intervene in human affairs i 
order to ensure the fulfillment of God’s will. This much is easy to see through any 
close reading Of the text. That which becomes accessible through the analysis, 
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Jewish and Hellenistic Christianity“ 


1 This decision of the Apostolic Assembly at Jerusalem, forms an important 
era in the history of the apostolic church. 2 The first controversy which appeared in 
the history of Christianity, was thus publicly expressed and presented [A+] without 
disguise [A-]; but it was at the same time manifested that, by this controversy, the 
unity of the church was not to be destroyed [B-]. 3 Although so great and striking a 
difference of an outward kind existed in the development of the church among the 
Jews and of that among the Gentiles, still the essential unity of the church as 
grounded on real communion of internal faith and life, continued [B+] undisturbed 
thereby, and thus it was manifest that the unity was independent of such outward 
differences: it became henceforth a settled point, that though one party observed 
and the other partly neglected certain outward usages, yet both, in virtue of their 
common faith in Jesus as the Redeemer, had received the Holy Spirit as the certain 
mark of their participating in the kingdom of God. 4 The controversy was not con- 
fined to [C-] these outward differences; but, as we might conclude from the pecu- 
liar nature of the modes of things among the Jews, which mingled itself with their 
conception of Christianity, it involved [C+] several doctrinal differences. 5 The lat- 
ter, however, were not brought under discussion [D-]; those points only were 
touched upon [D+] which were most palpable, and appeared the most important 
from the Jewish standing-point of legal observances. 6 While they firmly held one 
ground of faith — faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and a consciousness of fellowship 
in the one spirit proceeding from him — they either lost sight altogether [E+] of 
these differences, or viewed them [E+] as very subordinated, in relation to the 
points of agreement, the foundation of the all-comprehending kingdom of God. 7 
At a later period, these differences broke out [E-] with greater violence, when they 
were not overpowered [F-] by the energy of a Christian spirit progressively devel- 
oped, and insinuating itself [G+] more deeply into the prevalent modes of thinking. 
8 Even by this wise settlement [H+] of the question, so serious a breach could not 
be repaired [H-], where the operation of that Spirit was wanting [G-] from whence 
this settlement proceeded [F+]. 9 As those who were addicted to Pharisaism were, 
from the first, accustomed to esteem [I-] a Christianity amalgamated with complete 
Judaism, as alone genuine and perfect, and rendering men incapable of enjoying all 
the privileges of the kingdom of God, it was hardly possible that these decisions 
could produce [I+] an entire revolution in their mode of thinking; whether it was 
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voluntarily, and out of love to Jehova, they observed the whole law. 10 And as they 
had not hesitated, before athat assembly was called at Jerusalem, to appeal to the 
authority of the apostles [K-], although they were by no means authorized to do so 
[K+], they again attempted to make use of this expedient, of which they could 
more readily avail themselves on account of the great distance of most of the 
Gentile churches from Jerusalem. 

11 Thus we have here the first example of an accommodation of differences 
which arose in the development of the church an attempt to effect a union of two 
contending parties; and we here see what has been often repeated, that union can 
only be attained [L+] where it proceeds from an internal unity of Christian con- 
sciousness; cut where the reconciliation is only external, the deeply-seated differ- 
ences, though for a brief period repressed, will soon break out afresh [L-]. 12 But 
what is of greates importance, we here behold the seal of true catholicism pubicly 
exhibited [M+] by the apostles, and the genuine catholic church, which so deeply- 
seated a division threatened to destroy [M-], was thereby secured. 


‘Three elements of Neander’s faith emerge from the analysis of this passage. 
‘Two of these are amplification, and further development of elements seen in previ- 
meipesenges: The third is new. First, the repeated value. This appears in opposi- 
fear F and G, and concems the relationship between internal reality and ext 
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little to provide clarity. What is important to note, however, is the relationship that 
this internal reality has to researchable historical data (e.g., the outward differences 
between the Jewish Christians and the Hellenists). In relation to such differences it 
“continues undisturbed,” and is “independent” of them (sentence 3). Hence, this 
opposition, once again, shows a radical separation between internal reality and 
external phenomena. History is somehow able to carry on without touching or 
affecting the lasting, transcendent realities (e.g., the unity of the Church). 

The later oppositions E, F and G repeat the view that it is necessary for the 
Spirit to “overpower” human tendencies in order for the positive result to be 
achieved. Unity could not be achieved “where the operation of that Spirit was 
wanting” (oppositions F and G, sentence 8). Thus the essential unity of Christianity 
always exists and continues undisturbed by external phenomena. It carries itself 
into history by overpowering the natural tendency for divisions which characterizes 
reality where the supernatural operation of the spirit “is wanting “ (sentences 7 and 
8). 

The second repeated value that appears in the oppositions in this passage is 
the persistent negative valuation of the Jews (including Jewish Christians). If we 
look at how the settlement took place, we immediately notice the presumption that 
only the Jews were responsible to reform themselves for the sake of reconciliation. 
There is no mention of any change in outlook achieved by, or expected of the 
Hellenistic Christians (oppositions C, D and E, sentences 3-6). The settlement was 
achieved, but it proved to be only temporary. Its impermanence was due to the per- 
sistent divisiveness of the Jewish Christians. For Neander, the Jewish Christians 
were never successfully brought into communion with this divine “unity of the 
Church”. Opposition I (sentence 9) clearly places the responsibility for failure on the 
Jewish Christians. They “were addicted to Pharisaism.” Only “an entire revolution in 
their thinking” could have produced the desired end (opposition I, sentence 9). 

The hopelessness and more profound negative valuation of the Jewish 
Christians is heightened in oppositions J and K (sentences 9 and 10). Here Neander 
suggests the possibility of deliberate deception on the part of the Jewish Christians. 
Neander briefly acknowledges that the Jewish Christians might have had a different 
interpretation of the settlement at Jerusalem (sentence 9), but adds that the different 
interpretation was motivated by “their own interests” (sentence 9). This is hardly to 
the credit of the Jewish Christians, but even this small concession is taken away by 
the suggestion of deceptive practices contained in opposition J. 

Though they had not commanded the observance of the law to Gentile 
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This initial mistrust of the Jews is enhanced in opposition K where we read of the 
repeated unauthorized appeal to the apostles, suggesting that they knew this to be, 
deception but persisted in it when the conditions of their distance from Jerusalem 
afforded them the opportunity to do so (sentence 10). With Neander, it is the Jews, 
Generally speaking, however, we are experiencing the building of a system of faith 
that requires enemies of God, a population that is essentially without any redeem- 
ing values. Even the mention of positive aspects is quickly negated with the intro- 
duction of suspicious motivations. In this system of faith, there are unquestionably 
people who oppose God outright. There is no mixture of motivations for this popu- 
lation. 

The new value that appears in this passage is expressed in the first and last 
Oppositions, A and M. For some reason, which cannot be determined from this 
text, public expression is a very positive value for Neander. In opposition A it is not 
the controversy itself that is negatively valued, but rather the idea that attempls 
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sions to be a necessary part of Neander’s faith. Historical investigation into the 
period in which he wrote could reveal trends, or even a particular event that could 
explain how this value came be a part of Neander’s faith. 


Passage V: 


Paul (Principles) 


Aber Gott wirkt gern durch Gegensatze 
und anders als es menschlicher 
Pragmatismus berechnet. Das gottlich 
Gepriige stellt sich in den Paradoxien 
dar, welch in dem Entwicklungsgange 
des Reiche Gottes uns entgegentreten. 
So sollte nicht aus der alexandrinischen, 
sondern der pharisaischen Bildung der 
grosse Mann hervorgehenwelcher dazu 
bestimmt war, das Christentum im 
Gegensatz mit dem pharisaischen 
Standounkte, dem es sich bisher 
angeschlossen hatte, darzustellen. Nicht 
aus den schroffen Gegensiatzen sollte 
diese neue Entwicklung sich heraus- 
bilden. Der Pharisaier sollte sich zum 
Schriftgelehrten des Reiches Gottes 
verklaren. Wichtig war es, dass nicht aus 
der weichen Schale der hellenistischen 
Bildung, sondern aus dem harten Kerne 
des Pharisaismus der neue Geist seine 
Form sich bildete. Der kemhafte 
christlich Realismus, wie er in Paulus 
sich darstellt, konnte sich dem harten 
Gestein des schroffen Pharisaismus 
besser als in dem welchen, bildsamen 
stoffe hellenistischer Bildung auspragen. 
Und dabei was es auch nicht ohne 


Paul (Principles) 


1 God works [A+] most readily through 
opposites, differently than one would 
reckon [A-] according to human prag- 
matism. 2 The mark of God is to be seen 
in paradoxes, those that confront us in 
the unfolding of the kingdom of God. 3 
Thus rather than coming from [B-] 
among the Alexandrians the great man 
comes from [B+] Pharisaic background. 
4 And in keeping with this, Christianity 
represents itself as the opposite of the 
Pharisaic standpoint, to which it had 
until then been closely connected. 5 
New development comes out of (C+] 
harsh opposites, not [C-] from related 
things. 6 The Pharisees thought they 
could arrive at the kingdom of God 
through the scriptures. 7 It was impor- 
tant that the new spirit should form itself 
[D+] out of the hard kernel of 
Pharisaism, and not [D-] the soft shell of 
Hellenism. 8 The essential Christian 
realism, as represented by Paul, was bet- 
ter able to occur [E+] through the tough 
spirit of Pharisaism than it would have 
[E-] through the pliable material of 
Hellenism. 9 Thus it was not without 
meaning that Paul was a blend of 
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durchdrang. Was in der Entwicklung 
yon Stephanus an durch die hellenis- 
tichen hindurch bis zum Petrus sich vor- 
breitet hatte, konzentrierte sich hier. 
Wenn man in der Art, wie Petrus, der 
Vetreter, jener beschrinken palistinis- 
chen Auffassung des Christenthums, 2u 
der freieren hingefuhrt wurde, etwas der 
Art, wie Paulus aus dem schroffen 
Gegensatz gegen das Evangelium zur 
freiesten Auffassung desselben erweckt 
wiirde, Verwandtes finden will, so kén- 
nen wir dies gelten lassen als einen 
objectiven Typus des nach demselben 
Gesetze , denselben grissen Zugen sich 
fortbildenden geschichtlichen 
Entwicklungsgangs, nichtals willkiir- 
liche Dichtung eines Menschengeistes. 
Mitdem, was wir soeben bezeichnet 
haben, hiingt dies, was den Apostel 
Paulus in der Entwicklungsgeschichte 
des Christentums besonders auszeichnet, 
genau zusammen, Es ist nicht bloss die 
Von ihm unter den Heidenvilke 
begrundete Kirche und die gréisse 
Seines apostlischen 

rises, sondem auch dies, 

4ass durch ihm besonders die 
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Hellenistic and Palestinian/Pharisaica) 
elements. 10 The Hellenism that deve] 
oped from Stephen and continued to E 
expand until Peter concentrateg itself 
here. 11 One can see a relation between 
the way Peter was led from the con. 
stricted Palestinian concept of 
Christianity to a freer concept, and the 
way Paul was awakened from his harsh 
opposition to the Gospel into the freest 
concept thereof. 12 This should be con- 
sidered [F+] as an objective form of the 
same law which directs the great move- 
ments of historical development, not 
[F-] as arbitrary fiction of the human 
spirit. 13 That which has just been 
expressed connects exactly with the role 
of Paul in the historical development of 
Christianity. 14 It is not only the church- 
es he founded among the Gentiles and 
the great expansiveness of his sphere of 
apostolic activity. 15 It was especially 
that Paul formulated the foundational J, 
truth of the Gospel into a living, organic 
expression which developed into a firm 
structure of faith. 16 Through Paul the 
essence of the Gospel and its relation !0 
human nature, especially its need for 
redemption, is brought to [G+] its a 
est expression. 17 When the feeling a 
this need is repressed and forgote" ! 
for a period of time, and then after the 
time of its spiritual death follows * 
revival of this Christian conscl0"” duals 
the church in general, and in indiv! 5 
this revival is always nourished abov 
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das Wesen des Evangeliums in 
Verhaltnisse zur menschlichen Natur 
besonders von einer Seite, im 
Verhaltnisse namlich zu ihrer 
Erlosungsbedurftigkeit, auf das 
lichtvollste dargestellt wurde; wenn das 
Gefiihl jenes Bedurfnisse die Zeit geisti- 
gen Todes eine Wiederbelebung des 
erstorbenen christlichen Bewiisstseins 
folgte, dies erwachende neue christliche 
Leben, in der Kirche uberhaupt und im 
einzelnen, stets aus den paulinischen 
Schriften vornehmen seine Nahrung 
gezogen hat. Weil er von dieser Seite 
besonders das Christentum dargestellt 
hat und weil er so ausdriicklich die 
unmittelbare Beziehung des religiésen 
Bewiisstseins zu dem Herm — aller 
Abhingigkeit desselben von irgendeiner 
menschlichen Vermittlung entgegen- 
stellt, den christlichen und den judischen 
Standpunkt zuerst so scharf von einan- 
der gesondert hat: so ist er als der 
Representant des protestantischen 
Prinzips unter den Aposteln zu betracht- 
en." 
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all from the writings of Paul. 18 
Because Paul represented Christianity, 
especially from this side, and because he 
so clearly set the religious conscious- 
ness, in its unmediated relation to [H+] 
God, against all dependence of that con- 
sciousness [H-] on any possible human 
mediation, and thereby so sharply sepa- 
rated the Christian and the Jewish stand- 
point from one another. 19 Thus Paul 
[J+], above any other apostle [J-], is to 
be considered [J+ and J-] representative 
of the Protestant principle. 


The chapter on Paul begins in the same way as the beginning of The 
Planting and Training itself. It begins with a discussion of the principles of histori- 
cal development, followed by the application of these principles to the analysis of 
the actual subject matter itself. Thus, before moving on to the actual discussion of 
Paul there are some pages dedicated to explaining the principles of God and the 
means by which history unfolds. These pages comprise the first passage on Paul 


for analysis. 


Oppositions A through F (sentences 1-12) form a block which defines the 
value system of the passage as a whole. Opposition A (sentence 1) contrasts the 
ways of God with pragmatic thinking: “God works most readily through opposites, 
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sieenly tan one would reckon according '° pees E eematismy” (opposition 
dif +n the human qualities continue to bear negative value. hives 
aed _ the quality that is different and contrary to God. The human i : 
human a development to occur practically and through naturally relateg < 
— ici identified with the position described as the “arbitrary fiction oi 
the human spirit” (opposition F, sentence 12). Neander’s understanding that Gog 
causes development to occur through the harshest opposites, however, is given a 
very high positive value. This understanding is opposed to the “the arbitrary fic. 
tion.” and is presented as “objective principle and law” (opposition F, sentence 12), 
This inability for human faculties to know or correspond to the ways of God ig no 
longer surprising, nor is it unique to Neander. The more interesting thing to note in 
the oppositions of the first section is that the notion of development through oppo- 
sites, instead of related things, has been formulated into a divine, universal princi- 
ple. This series of oppositions continues to express the separation between the 
human and the divine. But this is an already established pattern. The new thing that 
occurs here is that principles for divine activity are introduced. This kind of inter- 
fal bridge is necessary in a system of faith that separates the divine and the human 
fealms so radically. In a system that blocks the possibility of human perception of 
the divine, it is difficult to point to activity to which you want to ascribe divine 
sanction. This will certainly be the case for Paul, and the way Neander will be able 
(0 give Paul the degree of authority he wants will come by means of “proving” that 
his life and works reflect divine activity. Thus the imperceptibility of the radically 
transcendent divine is overcome by the formation of principles for this autonomous 
Activity, In the remaining oppositions in the passage, it now becomes necessary for 
the subsequent positions which are ascribed to Paul to have divine sanction. The 
nm ~ = because the election of Paul can be ascertained by oa 
lished, 8 10 the principles for divine activity which have now been ¢ 
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(opposition F, sentence 12). “That which has just been expressed connects exactly 
with the role of Paul in the historical development of Christianity” (sentence 13). 

The truth that Paul brings is that human, religious consciousness is able to 
exist “in an unmediated relationship to God” (opposition H, sentence 18). The 
strong negative value which stands opposed to this possibility of unmediated rela- 
tion to God, is “all dependence of that consciousness on any possible human medi- 
ation” (opposition H, sentence 18). These two views are explicitly described as the 
Christian and the Jewish standpoints, respectively. 

It is not at all surprising to find the notion of human mediation abhorrent to 
Neander. He has already denigrated the reliability of all things human, without 
exception. The human is never itself capable of being in right relation to God, how 
much less would it be capable of mediating God to others. The distinction in oppo- 
sition H is first presented as that which distinguishes the Christian from the Jewish 
standpoints, but the final opposition (opposition J, sentence 19) reveals that not 
only the Jews are distinguished from the “Christian standpoint” by this distinction. 
Obviously the Catholics fall under the “not-Christian” that is the implied negative 
value in this series of oppositions. The entire discussion concludes with Neander’s 
observation that “Paul, above any other apostle, is to be considered representative 
of the Protestant principle” (opposition J, sentence 19). For Neander, it is vital 
above all that all believers have direct access to the divine. 


Paul (Biographical Background) 


1 A youth so ardent and energetic as Paul, would throw his whole soul into 
whatever he undertook; his natural temperament would dispose him to an over- 
flowing impetuous zeal, and for such a propensity Pharisaism supplied abundant 
ailment. 2 We may also infer from his peculiar disposition, as well as from various 
hints he gives of himself, that in legal piety, according to the notions of the strictest 
Pharisaism, he strove to go beyond all his companions. 3 But in proportion to the 
earestness of his striving after holiness — the more he combated [A-] the refrac- 
tory impulses of an ardent and powerful nature, which he refused to be held in by 
the reins of the law — so much more ample were his opportunities for understand- 
ing [A+] from his own experience the woeful discord in human nature which arises 
when the moral consciousness asserts its claims as a controlling law, while the man 
feels himself constantly carried away in defiance of his better longing and willing, 
by force of ungodly inclination. 4 Paul could not have depicted [B-] this condition 
so strikingly and to the life, in the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, if 
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: ledge of it from personal experienc 
he had not ned [B+] the know comp a 
i Bor him that he passed over to Christianity, from a position wh 
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various artificial restraints and 
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prohibitions, he had attempted to guard againg ‘ 
incursions of unlawful desires and passions, and to compel himself [Calne cant 
ness; for thus he was enabled to testify from his own experience — (in which hy 
appears as the representative of all men of deep moral feeling)— how deeply the 
sense of the need of redemption is grounded [C+] in the moral constitution of man; 
and thus likewise from personal experience, he could describe the relation of the 
freedom which results from faith in redemption, to the servitude of the legal stang. 
point, 6 In his conflict with himself while a Pharisee, Paul’s experiences resembled 
Luther's in the cloisters of Erfurt: both the apostle and the reformer were taught 
(D+] by means of hidden internal movements, and not [D-] like Augustine by those 
open outbreaks of evil, from which they were preserved by their strict legal disci- 


pline. 


No new values appear in this brief passage. The elevation of the intemal as 
the true and the powerful is reiterated, as well as the inadequacy of human qualities 
{0 fulfill the divine expectation, or standard. With Paul as the subject matter, 
Neander examines the human capacity for goodness. Once again human qualities 
prove inadequate. 


The more he combated the refractory impulses of an ardent and powerful 
nature — so much more ample were his opportunities for understanding from 
his own experience the woeful discord in human nature which arises when 
the moral consciousness asserts its claims as a controlling law, while them 
ines himself constantly carried away in defiance of his better longing 4 
willing, by force of ungodly inclination. (opposition A, sentences 2-3) 
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fulfilled without divine intervention. And opposition D reiterates the divine modus 
operandi. “Both the apostle and the reformer were taught by means of hidden inter- 
nal movements, and not like Augustine by those open outbreaks of evil” (opposi- 
tion D, sentence 6). It is significant, for Neander, that Paul was taught the power of 
sin by hidden internal movements, and not by open outbreaks of evil (as with 
Augustine). Thus, even though all three men are being upheld as heroes of the 
Gospel, only those taught by “hidden internal movements” are valued positively. It 
is clear to see, in Neander’s system of faith that transformation must occur by 
means of the internal operation of the Spirit. 


Paul’s Conversion” 


1 As for the great mental change which Paul experienced in the course of 
this journey, undertaken for the extinction of the Christian faith, it is quite possible 
that this event may strike us as sudden and marvellous, only because the history 
records the mere fact [A-], without the various preparatory and connecting circum- 
stances which led to it; but, by making use of the hints which the narrative furnish- 
es to fill up the outline, we may attempt to gain the explanation of the whole [A+], 
on purely natural principles. 

2 Paul — (it would be said [B-] by a person adopting this view of the 
event)— had received many impressions which disturbed the repose of his truth- 
loving soul; he had heard the temperate counsels of his revered instructor 
Gamaliel; he had listened to the address of Stephen, to whom he was allied in natu- 
ral temperament, and had witnessed his martyrdom. 3 But he was still too deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Pharisaism, to surrender himself to those impressions, so 
contrary to the prevailing bent of his mind. 4 He forcibly repressed’ them; he reject- 
ed the thoughts that involuntarily rose in his mind in favor of the new doctrine, as 
the suggestions of Satan, whom he regarded as the sole contriver of this rebellion 
against the authority of the ancient traditions, and accordingly set himself with so 
much the greater ardor against the new sect. 5 Yet he could not succeed altogether 
in suppressing these rising thoughts, and in silencing the voice of conscience, 
which rebuked his fanaticism. 6 A conflict arose in his soul. 7 While in this state, 
an outward impression was added, which brought the internal process to maturity, 
Not far from Damascus where he and his followers were overtaken by a violent 
storm; the lightning struck Paul, and he fell senseless to the ground. 8 He attributed 
this catastrophe to the avenging power of the Messiah, iscre in the Person Gt a 
disciples he was persecuting, and, confounding the objective and subjective, con- 
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this explanation as correct [B-], how are we to explain - natural Causes [B-) the 
meeting of Paul with Ananias? 9 Even here we pea yeSUpDIY many Particulars which 
are not expressly mentioned in the narrative. mt Since Ananias was noted even 
among the Jews as a man of strict legal piety, it is not improbable that he ang Paul 
were previously acquainted with one another at Jerusalem. 11 At all events, Paul 
had heard of the extraordinary spiritual gifts said to be possessed by Ananias, and 
the thought naturally arose in his mind, that a man held in so much repute among 
the Christians, might be able to heal him and recover him from his present unfortu- 
nate condition; and while occupied with this thought, his imagination formed it 
into a vision, 12 On the other hand, we may suppose [B-], that Ananias had heard 
something of the great change that had taken place in Paul; and yet might not give 
full credence to the report, till a vision corresponding to Paul’s, and explicable on 
similar psychological principles, had overcome his mistrust. 

13 In reference to this explanation, we must certainly allow the possibility 
that a change like that which took place in Paul, might have been prepared by 
impressions of the kind mentioned; but the narrative will not countenance either 
the necessity or probability of such a supposition [B+]. 14 History furnishes us 
with numerous examples of the power of religious fanaticism over minds that in 
other respects have been Susceptible of the true and the good, and yet, while under 
its influence, have used those very things to confirm them in their delusion which 
might seem fitted to rescue them from it. 15 It is, therefore, quite consistent with 
the powerful character of Paul to believe that [B+], in the martyrdom of Stephen, 
he saw only the power of the evil spirit over the mind of one who had been seduced 
from the pure faith of his fathers; and that hence he felt a stronger impulse ' 
nt enemy Propagation of a doctrine which could involve in such ruin men distin- 
ee ~<a Fm and their talents. 16 Besides, if only the oe 
formed the tise near ee aa al da 
Pauls followers eens at vision of Christ — it would ill agree with : aa 

this is only admissible ” they perceived something similar to what be a atl 
which could not be unte : — them to have been like-minded a - 
Christianity. 17 But such § they were already Christians, or on the ie 
Christians, Persons would hardly attach themselves to a persecu 
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unusual natural appearances are made use of, to bring down [D-] what is extraordi- 
nary into the circle of common events. 19 Instead, therefore, of following this 
explanation, which is attended with great difficulties, we might rather conceive 
[C+] the whole, independently of all outward phenomena, as an inward transaction 
in Paul’s mind, a spiritual revelation of Christ to his higher self-consciousness; and, 
in this light, we may view [C+] the experiences which he had in his conflicts with 
himself while a Pharisee — and the impression of the discourse and martyrdom of 
Stephen — as forming a preparation by which his heart was rendered capable of 
receiving these internal revelations of the Redeemer. 20 The divine origin and the 
reality of the fact will not be in the slightest degree affected [D+] by this explana- 
tion; for though we may conceive of outward supernatural appearances — still 
there would be nothing more that the means by which Paul would be prepared for 
that internal revelation of Christ, which formed the basis of his apostleship. 21 The 
perceptions of the senses [E-] cannot have greater certainty and reality than the 
facts of a higher self-consciousness, whereby a man receives revelations [E+] of an 
order of things in which his true life has its root, far above the sensible world, 
which he experiences and apprehends spiritually. 22 And that this was no self-illu- 
sion, capable of being psychologically explained [F-], that extraordinary change 
would testify [F+] which was the result in Paul of this internal transaction — this 
the whole course of his apostolic ministry testifies [F+], which may be traced to his 
inward experience, as the effect to its cause. 23 But yet the manner in which his 
attendants were affected [G+] by what happened on this occasion, contradicts the 
supposition of a merely internal transaction, even if we could resolve [G-] on 
ascribing the state in which Paul came to Damascus to the power of an intemal 
impression. 

24 It will be of great service to compare with the narrative in the Acts the 
expressions used by Paul in his Epistles in reference to this event, so important to 
his life. 25 As he often refers to it in opposition to his Jewish adversaries, who 
were unwilling to acknowledge {H-] him as an apostle; so he had a confident per- 
Suasion that the apostolic commission was given him [H+] by Christ in the same 
manner as to the other apostles; this is expressed most fully and strongly in 
Galations I:1. 26 Yet here we need not suppose [I-] an outward event to be meant, 
but may rather understand [I+] it as an internal transaction such as we have 
described. 
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Freilich wird ine Thatsache wie diese 27 oe o Of this nature cou Itbetrachtung dazu gendtigt ist, d inti 
oer nach sich auf eine allgemeim never be generally demonstrateq [J-] We t ehiae 8 azu genotigt ist, se ate) with someone over some individu- 
ihrer Natur ie beweisen lassen. convincing. 28 In order to reco 5 as wird sich gedriingen fiihlen, auch die al point when the deeper-lying opposi- 
iiberzeugende a. Realitiit the reality, it is necessary to 1 nel Bekehrungsgeschichte des Paulus auf _ tion to the entire standpoint of the 
Es bedarf, um sie "a i a specific standpoint for co ee [K+ jenes gewohnliche Gesetz zuruck- method of investigation and its results 
anguerkennen eines — = = ae ae zufiihren, alles, was here, we are speak- are already previously determined. 37 
Standpunktes as pense tung. si e [K-] this ing of [N+] dawider streitet, weggzuleu- Especially a conception that touches 
diesem fremd ist, wird sich dagegen standpoint, would necessarily strive ; are vergeblich, mit ihm iib h f the Christi 

. iissen. berhaupt giebt against this reality. 30 Certain] SS ee ae mia ~ =e 
strauben miissen. Schon ” Pre 5 nly there das einzelne zu streiten, wie der tiefer faith, the matter upon which the faith 
es ja fur die Geschichte deine mathema- can be no mathematical demonstration liegende Gegensatz das ganzen stands [O+] or falls [O-], the fact of the 
tische Demonstration; Glaube, Vertrauen [L-] for history; belief and trust are Standpunktes den Gang der real resurrection of Christ himself. 38 
wird fur die Anerkennung der always required [L+] for the recognition Untersuchung und ihr Resultat im Whoever recognizes [P+] this stands on 
geschichtlichen Wahrheit immer in of historical truth. 31 It is merely a ques- voraus bestimmt hat. Insbesondere nun _a perspective from which he could have 
anspruch genommen. Es fragt sich niir, _ tion of whether a more adequate founda- wird es bei der Auffassung der no interest in denying the connection 
ob hinreichender Griind dafiir vorhan- _— tion exists for belief and trust, or if Thatsache, von welcher wir hier reden, _ between history and the supernatural. 39 
den ist, oder mehr, was zum Zweifel doubt presents a stronger case. 32 The darauf ankommen, in welchem Also he would have no reason to mis- 
aufférdert. Die entscheidung dariiber ist decision is conditioned by understand- Verhdlmisse der Betrachtende zudem, trust Paul’s claim to have experienced 
das Verstiindnis der Thatsachen und des ing the fact and the entire sphere to worauf das eigentiimliche Wesen jedes | [Q+] an appearance of the risen one. 40 
ganzen Gebiets, dem sie angehiéren, which it belongs. 33 The call to doubt christlichen Glaubens ruhrt, womit der- Those that are not able to recognize [P-] 
bedingt. Die Aufférderung zum Zweifel becomes stronger the more the character selbe steht oder fallt, sich befindet. Die a real resurrection of Chriss however, 
wird eine dest stiirkere seing je mehr das_ of the questionable fact and the unique Thatsache der male Auferstehen rate from the very oe take a 
Wesen der fraglichen Thatsachen und area of consideration is strange of Christi selbst. Wer dieser anerkennt, hostile stance to the possibility of Paul 


steht dadurch auf einem Standpiinkte, experiencing [Q-] Christ’s appearance. 

von dem aus er tiberhaupt kein Interesse 41 But it always comes to this: that we 
haben kann, das Ubernatiirliche inder do not divide [R-] what God has put 
damit zusammenhangenden Geschichte together [R+]. 42 That we retain the 


des eigentumilichen Gebiets etwas dem unusual. 34 The less these facts corte- 
Geiste der Betrachenden Fremdartiges spond to familiar measures from spheres 
i Je Weniger diese Thatsachennach in which one can judge according to 
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43 Lastly, we by no means suppose [T-] a magical influence on Paul, by which he 
was carried away, and converted against his will. 44 According to the view eae 
this even, we suppose [T+] an intemal point of connection, without which, stay 
ward impression that could have been made, however powerful, would have been 
transient in results. 45 But in his case, the love for the true and the good, though 
repressed |U-) by the power of his passions and prejudices, was to be set free [Us] 
from its thralldom, only be a mighty impression. 46 Yet no external miracle what- 
Soever could have converted a Caiaphus into a preacher of the Gospel. 


This passage on the conversion of Paul is an important, yet difficult passage 
ai Neander. Here the exegete can clearly see patterns of convictions which com- 
Prise Neander’s system of faith. The argument on the surface of the text reveals that 
= values are at stake. The positive and negative values that emerge in the 
analysis show some of the issues that were considered important at the time of 
Neander’s writing, 
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or probability of such a supposition” (opposition B, sentence 13). All sides of the 
debate are presented through the first two oppositions in the passage. The settling 
of the matter, however, is to be found in whether or not “the narrative will not 
countenance either the necessity or probability of such a supposition” (opposition 
B, sentence 13). It is not surprising to find part of Neander’s faith urging the pro- 
tection of the authority of the scriptural narrative. He was writing in a time in 
which many writers were moving beyond the New Testament narrative in the 
attempt to establish natural explanations for New Testament history. Such a possi- 
bility is aborted in Neander’s framework by adopting as his bounds what “the nar- 
rative will countenance.” This concern with the bounds for the exegete set by the 
narrative lays the foundation for the values that appear in the remainder of the pas- 
sage. 

Oppositions C, D and E move the area of concern beyond that of scriptural 
boundaries to the more serious matter of negating the possibility accounting for 
Paul’s conversion by “natural principles.” Natural explanations represent a very 
strong negative for Neander. “Such attempts at explaining the narrative are suspi- 
cious... [they] bring down what is extraordinary to the circle of common events” 
(opposition D, sentence 18). Such an effect is enough to insure that such explana- 
tions cannot possibly be true or correct. Even the opposite extreme is preferable. 
Explaining the event “independently of all outward phenomena” (opposition C, 
sentence 19) is perfectly acceptable (even though, as we read later, it is historically 
inaccurate!). The reason why this (incorrect) interpretation appears on the positive 
axis as a positive is because “the divine origin and the reality of the fact will not be 
in the slightest degree affected by this explanation” (sentence 20). 

These oppositions (C and D) lay the foundation for the opposition of values 
that we have become most accustomed to seeing in Neander. Opposition E (sen- 
tence 21) is a clear and direct expression of one of the pillars of Neander’s faith, 
one that underlies almost all of his historical interpretation. Here it is most clear. 
The opposition contrasts the real and the unreal, true and untrue, that about which 
we can be certain and that for which there is no certainty. The real, the true and the 
certain reside with “the higher self-consciousness, whereby a man receives revela- 
tions”; the unreal, the untrue and the uncertain resides with “the perceptions of the 
senses” (opposition E, sentence 21). 

The next important block of oppositions (H through S) translates the values 
so boldly established in sentence 21 into the realm of the historian’s' task. 
Opposition H (sentence 25), once again reminds us of how terrible the Jews are. 
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But more importantly it establishes a link between this Symbol for opposin 
with people differ from Neander in their eee urical principles. The Je 
seen as denying the validity of the commission given to Paul directly from, 
which corresponds to refusing to acknowledge Paul’s experience of th 
Christ. 

This is the foundation for assessing contemporary interpretations of Paul’s 
conversion. In oppositions K and L (sentences 28-30), “belief and trust” are pre. 
sented as prerequisites for recognizing “reality” and “historical truth.” “In order to 
recognize the reality it is necessary to adopt a specific standpoint for considera. 
tion... belief and trust are always required for the recognition of historical truth” 
(oppositions J, K and L, sentences 28 and 30). The values which represent the 
demand for scientific history, that was on the rise during this time, are viewed neg- 
atively by Neander. “Those that stand outside of the standpoint, would necessarily 
strive against this reality... Certainly there can be no mathematical demonstration 
for history” (oppositions J, K and L, sentences 29 and 30). Keep in mind that 
Standing outside this viewpoint is associated by the relations of implication with 


the Jews who deny Paul the authority of his own supernatural, revelatory experi- 
ence. 
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This subjective quality of belief and trust shifts subtly toward the status of 
objective law in opposition M (sentence 34). Here we are advised that “the less 
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Christian. Opposition Q describes the stance as hostile, and finally oppositions R 
and S describe those of different hermeneutics to be those that undo the desired 
work of God, dividing what he has put together, rending asunder what he has con- 
nected (oppositions R and S, sentences 41 and 42), 

Opposition T (sentence 43) shows that Neander believed his views to be a 
corrective for the old, more simplistic supernaturalism. “Lastly,” says Neander, “we 
by no means suppose a magical influence on Paul, by which he was carried away, 
and converted against his will... we suppose an internal point of connection” 
(opposition T, sentence 43). This opposition contains a hitherto unseen affirmation 
of the existence of an internal point of connection, already extant in Paul! It is 
through this point that the forces of conversion could work. Thus in this crucial 
point in the analysis human free will is suddenly preserved, and held up as a high 
positive value. Of course such an affirmation appears inconsistent with previous 
sections in which Neander was seen giving the Holy Spirit radical freedom to inter- 
vene in human affairs. A system of convictions is, however, by definition consis- 
tent. With this, we must now recognize that the lack of human, intemal foundations 
corresponding to the nature of the divine is not universal. The fact that even one 
individual interrupts this predominant reality restructures the pattern of convic- 
tions. It was not within the realm of possibility, for Neander, that the players in the 
Council of Jerusalem could have successfully resolved their differences without the 
aid of radical intervention by the Spirit of God. Yet, in this passage, it is a matter of 
equal conviction that we not suppose Paul to have been converted independently of 
“an internal point of connection.” What seem to be inconsistencies are especially 
common surrounding issues that pose classic, theological or philosophical barbs. 
Neander is caught between the desire to affirm the limitless power of the Holy 
Spirit while simultaneously affirming the autonomy of the human spirit. What 
results is a system of convictions which reveal an unspoken natural division in the 
human race. The Church historical figures whom Neander cannot trust are the ones 
who are subordinated by the overwhelming power of divine intervention. There are 
others, however, (such as Paul, in this instance) who are constructed with this inter- 
nal point of connection. This division of human types establishes Paul as a model 
and a symbol of hope for true humanness, one in whom the divine may gently 
reveal itself, reveal itself in a way that does no violence to human autonomy. This 
passage on Paul, which introduces the possibility of conversion without smagical 
influence... [without being] carried away and converted against [one’s] will? 
(opposition T, sentence 43) suggests the presence of a certain mode of predestina- 
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Be pistes U (sentences 45-46) shows that the values in this passa ‘ 
are not mene of mere theology for Neander. Neander speaks of repression i: 4 
freedom as he explains that “[Paul’s] love for the true and the good, though 
repressed by the power of his passions and prejudices, was to be set free from its 
thralldom, only by a mighty impression” (opposition U, sentence 45). The invoking 
of redemption language and the painting of liberation images show this to be 
matter that is deeply tied to the fullness of what Christianity means for Neander. In 
Paul’s case the true and the good needed only to be set free by some powerful 
impression. The reference to Caiaphas in sentence 46 merely reaffirms what is 
revealed through the oppositions regarding the predestinarian qualities in 
Neander’s faith, 
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Christianity and Other Religions'* 


1 The forms under which the constitution of the Christian community at first 
developed itself, were, as we have before remarked, most nearly resembling those 
Which already existed in the Jewish church. 2 But these forms, after their adoption 
by Jewish Christians, would not have been transferred to the Gentile churches, if 
they had not so closely corresponded to the nature of the Christian community as 10 
furnish it with a model for its organization. 3 This peculiar nature of the Christian 
ose distinguished the Christian church from all other religious associations, 
—* vosreamae had burst the fetters of Judaism, showed itself among the free 
aes. it urches of the Gentile Christians. 4 Since Christ satisfied [A+] 

all that religious want, from the sense of which a priesthood has 
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communion with Christ dedicated and consecrated to God, and are called to pre- 
sent their whole lives to God as an acceptable, spiritual thank-offering, and thus 
their whole consecrated activity is a true spiritual, priestly cultus, Christians forms 
a divine kingdom of priests. 6 Romans 12: 1, Peter 2:9. 7 This idea of the general 
priesthood of all Christians, proceeding from the consciousness of redemption, and 
grounded alone in that, is partly stated and developed in express terms, and partly 
presupposed in the epithets, images and comparisons, applied to the Christian life. 
8 As all believers were conscious of an equal relation to Christ as their 
Redeemer, and of a common participation of communion with God obtained 
through him; so on this consciousness, an equal relation of believers to one another 
was grounded, which utterly precluded any relation like that found in other forms 
of religion, subsisting between a priestly caste and a people of whom they were the 
mediators and spiritual guides. 9 The apostles themselves were very far from plac- 
ing themselves [C-] in a relation to believers which bore any resemblance to a 
mediating priesthood; in this respect they always placed themselves [C+] on a foot- 
ing of equality. 10 If Paul assured [D+] the church of his intercessory prayers for 
them, he in turn requested [E+] their prayers for himself. 11 There were according- 
ly no such persons in the Christian church like the priests of antiquity, who claimed 
[D-] the possession of an esoteric doctrine, while they kept [E-] the people in a 
state of pupilage and dependence on themselves as their sole guides and instructors 
in religious matters. 12 Such a relation would have been inconsistent with the con- 
sciousness of an equal dependence on Christ, and an equal relation to him as par- 
ticipating in the same spiritual life. 13 The first Pentecost had given evidence (F+], 
that a consciousness of the higher life proceeding from communion with Christ 
filled all believers, and similar effects were produced at every season of Christian 
awakening which preceded the formation of a church. 13 The apostle Paul, in the 
fourth chapter of his Epistle to the Galatians, points out [F-] as a common feature 
of Judaism and Heathenism in this respect, the condition of pupilage, of bondage to 
outward ordinances. 14 He represents this bondage and pupilage as taken away by 
the consciousness of redemption and that the same spirit ought to be in all 
Christians. 15 He contrasts the heathen, who blindly follow [G-] their priests, and 
gave themselves up [G-] to all their arts of deception, with true Christians, who by 
faith in the Redeemer, became the organs [G+] of the Divine Spirit, and could hear 
the voice [G+] of the living God within them, 1 Cor, 12:1. 16 He thought that he 
should assume too much [H-] to himself, if, in relation to a church already ground- 
ed in spiritual things, he represented himself only as giving; for in this respect there 
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18 Christianity, on the other hand, by the Holy Spirit as the common higher 
principle of life, gave [I+] to the church a unity, more sublime than any other prin- 
ciple of union among men, destined to subordinate to itself, and in this subordina. 
tion to level all the varieties founded in the development of human nature [I-]. 
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In this passage, Neander focuses on what he feels to be the crucial distinc- 
tions between Christianity and non-Christian religions. His primary concern in this 
passage is obviously that of priestly mediation. But what are the values at stake? 
What are the convictions that generate his reflections on this matter? 

Oppositions A and B (sentences 3-5), show that one of the elements connect- 
ed to the question of priestly mediation is the efficacy and finality of Christ’s 
atonement. For Neander, the priesthood has its origins in human separation from 
God because of sin. “Christ satisfied once and for all that religious want, from the 
Sense of which a priesthood has everywhere originated” (opposition A, sentence 4). 
The Purpose of Christ is to put an end to that separation. Thus to advocate the 
HeCessily Or perpetuation of any priesthood, is to say in so many words that Chris 
was Unable to fulfill what he was sent to do, that sin has not been removed and that 
ot beings are not fully reconciled to God as a result of Christ’s atoning sa 
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equality. The priests who oppose him in this opposition “claimed the possession of 
an esoteric doctrine, while they kept the people in a state of tutelage and depen- 
dence on themselves” (oppositions D and E, sentence 11) 

Oppositions F and G (sentences 13 through 15), bring the seriousness of the 
matter to a bolder expression. In F we see the familiar glorification of the spiritual 
and internal, and the denigration of the external. On the positive axis we read that 
“the first Pentecost had given evidence that a consciousness of the higher life pro- 
ceeding from communion with Christ filled all believers” (opposition F, sentence 
13). The negative “points out as a common feature of Judaism and Heathenism... 
the condition of tutelage, of bondage to outward ordinances” (opposition F, sen- 
tence 14). 

In G the position grows more extreme. Neander’s qualifiers for priests have 
swung all the way from an Old Testament prefiguration of Christ’s effects (sen- 
tence 5) to being perpetrators of the deliberate attempt to keep religious believers 
in a state of pupilage, including in their efforts of practicing arts of deception 
(opposition G, sentence 16)! The Christians, on the other hand, come to be 
described as “organs of the divine spirit. They could hear the voice of the living 
God within them” (sentence 16)! Here we see virtually the ultimate affirmation of 
divine communication occurring internally. Priestly mediation has taken on the per- 
sona of full blown evil, and the true Christians have taken on the fullest possible 
unmediated relationship to the divine. 

But there are oppositions even higher on the axis than these extreme 
accounts of the priests versus the true Christians. Interestingly, even beyond the 
matters as severe as practicing the arts of deception, is the negative quality of arro- 
gating too much, or assuming too much for oneself (sentences 17-18). This is the 
content of opposition H. Paul who is never presented or considered by Neander 
with anything other than the positive qualities, is the one who opposes this negative 
behavior. Arrogating too much to oneself or assuming too much is seen to be a vio- 
lation of the spirituality of the Christian Church. The equality of all believers, and 
the democratic relationship shared from one to another is for Neander a key ele- 
ment to Christian spirituality. Interestingly, the reason why Paul should not arro- 
gate too much to himself was because he was writing to “a church already ground- 
ed in spiritual things” (opposition H, sentence 17) ' 

The final opposition in the passage retums us to an ongoing expIENsaR ius 
Neander’s convictions. Opposition I (sentence 19) reasserts the autonomous activity 
of the Holy Spirit in the founding and maintenance of the Church, an activity that 
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Neander’s convictions are really quite simple: The elements Support each 
other to formulate its interrelated system. Spiritual equality is a most crucial ele 
ment for Neander. The way this is guaranteed is Partly due to the internal Opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. Much is achieved in this radical breach between the human 
and the divine, and the invisible and immeasurable manner in which the divine 


chooses to manipulate the human. 


Summary 


Summarizing a system of faith is an unwelcome task, violent in a way. 
Encountering the system in its natural pattern of internal relations, self-expressed, 
seems to be the way it should remain. Having to summarize is not unlike putting an 
animal in a 200 cage. When we look at the caged animal we understand only a little 
about it. If we could see it in its natural habitat, we could understand far better — 
its subtleties, its nuances, and the unexpected qualities of its nature. 

Here then is an abreviated account of Neander’s: The central conviction that 
&xerls a strong influence, or even determines all other elements of Neander’s faith 
is that Jesus was resurrected. If you are unable to have a positive relationship with 
this fact, you are not within the Christian sphere. There is absolutely nothing in our 
experience Which parallels the resurrection of Jesus. Consequently, if we try 
_ about the resurrection of Jesus in ways similar to those with which we would 
a ae anything else we experience, we will always be totally wrong. The 
ies” resurrection of Jesus is a separate reality. The ee 
reaim, It ina teal Sis. this realm is the resurrection. This is the sp a 
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truth is spiritual. No other understanding is adequate or accurate. All that is good 
about Christianity and all good things that befall the Christian religion in its stay in 
this world are the result of spiritual activity. They are a reflection of spiritual activi- 
ty. As Neander analyzes the lives and experiences of the people in history, it 
becomes clear that only those who recognize the higher and truer principles of spir- 
itual reality contribute in a positive way to the establishment and maintenance of a 
healthy religion. Furthermore, their personal fortunes are also tied in with the 
degree to which they are attuned to the higher truth of Spiritual principles and not 
deceived by the lure of reliance on the reports from the senses and from reason. 
The danger is that natural explanations, even about non-essential matters, might 
eventually lead to a natural explanation for the founding and development of 
Christianity, rather than recognizing the power of the resurrected Jesus to operate 
on the hearts of believers, as the true cause of these phenomena. Historical figures 
succeeded or failed their missions, on the basis of their ability and/or willingness to 
recognize the spiritual as the true and sufficient cause for development. These same 
dangers and opportunities await present-day historians as well. We too are tempted 
to explain history according to the advice of our natural faculties, To do so, howey- 
er, makes us no better than those of history who failed to recognize the presence of 
the spirit of God acting upon and within the people and events they encountered, 
people like the stoners of Stephen and those who denied Paul his own claim to 
have experienced the Risen One. Only the historians who are also willing to deny 
the resurrection of Christ would want to find natural causal explanation for the his- 
torical phenomena surrounding the founding and development of the Christian 
Church. 

Neander’s expressed commitment to “scientific history,” which was the 
vogue of the day. This combined with his convictions regarding the spiritual nature 
of historical causes and moved him to believe in spiritual laws and principles that 
could be accessible to those historians possessing the necessary “belief and trust.” 
The nature of the divine, as well as when and how it acts for its desired end, are 
accessible to such historians. One must not be deceived into thinking that only the 
Natural and sensible realm unfolds according to laws and principles. The spiritual 
tealm also has laws and principles, but these are accessible only to those with 
“belief and trust.” Both historical figures and historians are responsible for these 
qualities, if their work (or understanding) is to be of God (or, in the case of the his- 
torian, true). ‘ 

In Neander’s system, the transcendent and the natural realms are radically 
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eparated, What may strike one, at first, as merely calling the judgment of the natn. 
a .s. to question, actually flows over to become a negative view of the nat- 
Saal ie Ri uridiip approaches that of enmity. The natural realm actually 
eee the desire of God. God must counteract human nature in order to 
ze i ait will. Can the outcome be anything other than the victory of 
God? God intervenes and negates the natural tendencies of the human spirit by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, Jesus is resurrected, the Apostles found the Church and 
the unity of the Church is secured at the Council at Jerusalem. eae occurs only 
because the power of the Holy Spirit is able to prevent the human spirit from fol- 
lowing its natural course. 

If God intervenes and causes good in some cases, then why does God not do 
$0 in all cases? This is the implicit question which seems to spawn a dimension of 
predestinarianism in Neander’s system. The system contains a population that is 
unequivocally and irredeemably opposed to God, the “Jews.” There are also the 
“chosen,” so to speak. Paul, for example, was one who required only the proper 
extemal stimulus to touch off his thoroughgoing transformation and conversion. 
Neander would “by no means suppose a magical influence on [Paul].” The strong 
Separation between the transcendent and natural realms, with the final seat of 
responsibility for historical change coming to rest on the intervening power of God, 
combines to create an attendant predestinarian element in Neander’s system of faith. 

This division of human types appears in the historiographical presuppos!- 
tions of Neander as well. We read in his Church history that certain key historical 
figures are able to perceive the laws and principles of spiritual reality (Stephen, for 
example). The effect of this on his assumptions regarding the historian’s work 's 
Seen in his position that these spiritual perceptions of the historical figures 4% 
aes to the historian! Neander treats the spiritual perceptions as researchable, 
as Tully integrated in his explanation of historical causes. 

The final element in Neander’s system of faith that is influential and ee 
cae isthe notion of spiritual equality. It is a profoundly Protestant spirit < 
Spirit “ms che system. Even his view of the intervention of i a 
al opportunity. One im Istorical figures is tied in with this notion of equa a 
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NOTES 


1. Of these thirteen polemical passages, the analysis of eight are presented in 
this chapter. Five passages were omitted since they contain only a repetition 
of the values that had already emerged. 

2. See the section “Where in the Text Do Convictions Lie” in the chapter on 
Method. 

3. Does he mean that the historical life of the Christian Church as a body is 
like the life of Jerry Falwell or Martin Luther King, Pope Pius X or the 
Berrigan brothers? Of course the statement has meaning for Neander, but the 
convictions which underlie the utterance are not clear. As a non-opposed 
statement, the author presumes general agreement, but is not writing in the 
fashion that pushes for precision of communication. To review the nature of 
“non-opposed” statements, please see the section “Where in the Text do 
Convictions Lie,” in the chapter on Method. 

4. Remember that the word “opposition” in this context is used as a technical 
term. An opposition is arrived at through the careful application of a process 
that is grounded in the structural semiotic theory. It involves verbs of action, 
which result in either positive or negative transformation of the grammatical 
subject or object. For a review of the process by which oppositions in a text 
are isolated, refer to the section “How Can A Text Be Reduced to Semiotic 
Squares,” in the chapter on Method. 

5. Remember that interpretation of the oppositions requires the exegete to 
return to the text in search of the qualifiers associated with each of the perti- 
nent transformations. The verbs of action reveal where in the text the posi- 
tive and negative values lie, and provides for us, via the semiotic square, the 
relations between these values which allow us to discern the author’s pattern 
of convictions, but it is not the transformation per se that we finally focus 
on. The values are expressed in the qualifiers. This is explained in the sec- 
tion “How to Reduce a Text to Semiotic Squares,” in the chapter on Method. 

6. The interpretation of oppositions should not be understood as an analysis of 
a discrete series of oppositions. The emergence of meaning is dependent 
upon the simultaneous grasp of all three types of difference; contrariety (and 
sub-contrariety), contradiction, and implication. The relation of values to 
one another in all three modes of difference are what reveal the value system 
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of the RRP rocess of interpreting the oppositions of pertinent transfor. 
ineectest ye “ set up the opositions into semiotic squares (as demonstra. 
Saale Ye “How Does One Reduce the Text to Semiotic Squares,” in 
Bee: on Method). Each new set of oppositions creates a new square 
and thus further amplifies the pattern of the author’s convictions. The inter. 
relations of the values allow us to see the pattern and thus grasp the author's 
faith with precision and with all of the nuances that difference serves in the 
creation of meaning, Thus, for example, pe eon Based only on the 
contradictory relationship (“being taken possession of VS. sudden transfor- 
mation”) would be incomplete, even though recognition of this contradicto- 
ry relationship is a valuable first step. The meaning of this contradiction is 
further communicated by such revealing facts as the negative value of sud- 
den transformation is marked with perfect precision and distinctness, and 
the fact that being taken possession of is related to gradual manifestation 
(i.¢., the relations of implication). Again, all three types of difference must 
be simultaneously considered at all times, in every square. The interpreta- 
tion of the values within the patterns revealed by the primary structure of 
Signification (the semiotic square) is what emerges as the faith of the author. 
See the biographical sketch on Neander in Appendix 1. 

Neander, The Planting, 45. Neander, Die Pflanzung, 79-81. 

Neander, The Planting, 45. 

According to Phillip Schaff, the most prominent biographer of Neander, 
“Neander fought strenuously on two fronts where he perceived the een 
tion of the Christian faith to be taking place: “pantheistic,” speculative theol- 
ogy, On the one side, and the “spiritless” dogmatism of the Protestant 
Church, on the other.” The latter concern is clearly to be seen in the convi™ 
tions underlying the interpretation of Stephen. ie 
This refers to the relations of the positive values to each other, and oe 
between the Negative values, rather than the contrary and contradictory is 


tions which juxtapose positive and negative values. See chapter on metho 


for further clarification, f 

Note in Neander's biography that he was called to the theological pee 

eee sions in the project of revitalizing Christian theology ee 

i Feconstruction of Prussia, This faculty at Berlin was form re 10 
y » and its commission was quite explicit. These scholars W° 
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provide the foundation of living Christian faith, which would underlie, and 
provide a stable foundation for the health and prosperity of Prussia. This 
emerging national identity was one in which the Vitality of a living, 
Christian faith must be affirmed as being one with the nature 
of the political authority. 

Neander, The Planting, 50-51. Neander, Die Pflanzung, 95-97. 
Neander, The Planting, 82-83. Neander, Die Pflanzung, 204-205. 
Neander, Die Pflanzung, 119-121. 

Neander, The Planting, 59. Neander, Die Pflanzung, 125. 
Neander, The Planting, 60-63. Neander, Die Pflanzung, 128-39. 
Neander, The Planting, 84-86. Neander, Die Pflanzung, 207-211. 
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aur’s Church History of the First Three Centuries (Hereafter: Church History) 
Bean 19 polemical passages. In this chapter I analyze 17 of these 19 pas. 


sages.’ 


The Historical Origin of Christianity 


1 Inno field of historical study are the whole scope and character of the suc- 
cessive events of which the history is composed so largely determined by the start- 
ing point from which the movement issues, as in the history of the Christian 
Church: nowhere therefore does so much depend on the conception which we form 
of that first point with which the whole historical development begins. 2 The histo- 
rian who approaches [A-] his subject imbued with the faith of the Church finds 
himself confronted [A-] at the very outset with the most stupendous of miracles, 
that fact which lies at the root of Christianity being in his eyes that the only-begot- 
ten Son of God descended from the eternal throne of the Godhead to the earth, and 
became man in the womb of the Virgin. 3 He who regards this as simply and abso- 
lutely a miracle, steps at once outside of all historical connection. 4 Miracle is an 
absolute beginning, and since as such it must needs qualify all that follows, the 
whole series of phenomena which fall within the range of Christianity must bea! 
the same miraculous character. 5 Historical connection having once been severed «t 
the outset, the same interruption of the historical process is equally possible at any 
further point. 6 Thus, on the part of those who are interested in the scientific stu‘) 
ra Se Pees arisen to show how [A+] the miracle of the a, 
resolve it [A+] hie ee: ania t At] a8 a link of the chain of history. “nt ; 

» So far as the case admits, into its natural elements. 7 This /as 01!" 


a. and “it itlnrs Seems made in this direction have been subje¢ ies ‘ 
cannot really alter oe Whatever our judgement on this point may P° " 
(B+), why the miracle ae ot Our task. 8 Though we go no further than ‘ a 
bear on the world’s tha ee history of Christianity begins was brought : 

World s history at this particular point of time, yet we have raised a 
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series of questions which can only be answered by historical trea 

task, then, in a history of Christianity of the Christian Church, m 

ourselves at the point [A+] where Christianity enters into the stream 

history, and to gain a general idea of its relation to the other elements of th 

of the time. 10 With this end we have first of all to ask, whether there is 

Christianity which we may recognize as, on the one hand, belonging to 

of that religion, and, on the other, expressive of the general character of 

which it appeared? 11 If any such points of contact can be distinctly recog a f 

ray of light will at once be shed on the historical origin of Christianity) en 
12 Now some of the early Christian apologists considered it to be a fact of 

great significance that their religion had appeared precisely at the time at which the 

Roman empire arrived at the summit of its power, and came to embrace the whole 

world in its dominion. 13 All that they inferred [C-] from this was, that even in the 

eyes of the heathen a religion could not but appear auspicious whose epoch coin- 

cided with the culmination of the prosperity of the Roman empire. 14 Even on this 

ground the coincidence of Christianity with the universal empire of Rome appeared 

to them too remarkable to be ascribed to chance. 15 The true point of contact, how- 

ever, between Christianity and the Empire is the universal tendency which is com- 

mon to both. 16 /t is a consideration [C+] of real significance for the history of the 

world, that the epoch which saw the Roman empire complete the union of all the 

nations of the world as it then was in a universal monarchy, also witnessed the 

beginning of the religion in which all religious particularism disappeared and gave 

way to universalism. 17 Christianity thus stood, in respect of its universalism, at 

the stage which had already been attained by the power and genius of Rome in its 

world wide monarchy. 18 In fact we may say that the time had come when the 

human spirit was to make this momentous advance. 19 As the barriers and visions 

between different countries and nationalities were dissolved before the ever- 

advancing power of the Romans and their general subjection to a common head 

caused men [D+] to be aware of the unity in which their differences disappeared, 

the whole spiritual consciousness was proportionately enlarged, and found itself 

led more and more to disregard the distinctions and exclusiveness which separated 

men (D-] from each other, and to lay hold of what was universal. 20 The general 

tendency of the age towards an all-embracing unity, in which all that was separate 

and exclusive might be taken up and disappear, found its greatest aad wee 

ing expression in the universalism of the Roman empire. 21 But this universalism 

Was the very goal to which the history of the world had been tending for centuries 
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aur’s Church History of the First Three Centuries (Hereafter: Church History) 
B contained 19 polemical passages. In this chapter I analyze 17 of these 19 pas. 


sages. 


The Historical Origin of Christianity 


1 Inno field of historical study are the whole scope and character of the suc- 
cessive events of which the history is composed so largely determined by the start- 
ing point from which the movement issues, as in the history of the Christian 
Church: nowhere therefore does so much depend on the conception which we form 
of that first point with which the whole historical development begins. 2 The histo- 
rian who approaches [A-] his subject imbued with the faith of the Church finds 
himself confronted [A-] at the very outset with the most stupendous of miracles, 
that fact which lies at the root of Christianity being in his eyes that the only-begot- 
ten Son of God descended from the eternal throne of the Godhead to the earth, and 
became man in the womb of the Virgin. 3 He who regards this as simply and abso- 
lutely a miracle, steps at once outside of all historical connection. 4 Miracle is a0 
absolute beginning, and since as such it must needs qualify all that follows, the 
whole series of phenomena which fall within the range of Christianity must bear 
the same miraculous character. 5 Historical connection having once been severed al 
the outset, the same interruption of the historical process is equally possible at any 
further Point. 6 Thus, on the part of those who are interested in the scientific stu) 
ae We es naturally arisen to show how [A+] the miracle of the ‘a 
aephduionniiene “ regarded (A) asa link of the chain of histor) *" 
been attempted [B-| is a esse admits, into its natural elements. 7 This ha! ?' 
maby Sessa EAE © attempts made in this direction have been subject* , 
paneer us Criticisms; but Whatever our judgement on this point may 
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series of questions which can only be answered by historical treatment. 9 Our first 
task, then, in a history of Christianity of the Christian Church, must be to place 
ourselves at the point [A+] where Christianity enters into the stream of the world’s 
history, and to gain a general idea of its relation to the other elements of the history 
of the time. 10 With this end we have first of all to ask, whether there is anything 
Christianity which we may recognize as, on the one hand, belonging to the essence 
of that religion, and, on the other, expressive of the general character of the age in 
which it appeared? 11 If any such points of contact can be distinctly recognized, a 
ray of light will at once be shed on the historical origin of Christianity. 

12 Now some of the early Christian apologists considered it to be a fact of 
great significance that their religion had appeared precisely at the time at which the 
Roman empire arrived at the summit of its power, and came to embrace the whole 
world in its dominion. 13 All that they inferred [C-] from this was, that even in the 
eyes of the heathen a religion could not but appear auspicious whose epoch coin- 
cided with the culmination of the prosperity of the Roman empire. 14 Even on this 
ground the coincidence of Christianity with the universal empire of Rome appeared 
to them too remarkable to be ascribed to chance. 15 The true point of contact, how- 
ever, between Christianity and the Empire is the universal tendency which is com- 
mon to both. 16 It is a consideration [C+] of real significance for the history of the 
world, that the epoch which saw the Roman empire complete the union of all the 
nations of the world as it then was in a universal monarchy, also witnessed the 
beginning of the religion in which all religious particularism disappeared and gave 
Way to universalism. 17 Christianity thus stood, in respect of its universalism, at 
the stage which had already been attained by the power and genius of Rome in its 
world wide monarchy. 18 In fact we may say that the time had come when the 
human spirit was to make this momentous advance. 19 As the barriers and visions 
between different countries and nationalities were dissolved before the ever- 
advancing power of the Romans and their general subjection to a common head 
caused men [D+] to be aware of the unity in which their differences disappeared, 
the whole spiritual consciousness was proportionately enlarged, and found itself 
led more and more to disregard the distinctions and exclusiveness which separated 
men [D-] from each other, and to lay hold of what was universal. 20 The general 
tendency of the age towards an all-embracing unity, om which all that was separate 
and exclusive might be taken up and disappear, found its greatest pa 
ing expression in the universalism of the Roman empire. 21 But us Be 
Was the very goal to which the history of the world had been tending for centuries 
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sts of Alexander the Great had opened to the West the Por- 
tals of the East, and new routes to the East had developed an active traffic which 
brought men of all races in contact with each other, and thus diffused the Greek 
language and culture over the whole of the known world. 23 It was but another step 
in the same path of historical development when the dominion of the Romans cast 
over the nations of the world the new bond of political unity. 24 The forms which 
made this unity possible had never existed before; it arose on the broad basis of 
Roman civilization and law, and operated throughout the vast and well-articulated 
organism of the Roman state. 25 The nations thus found themselves placed in rela- 
tion to each other which tended inevitably not only to melt away the stiffness and 
unsociableness of their previous attitude to one another, but even to obliterate all 
merely national or individual distinctions, and to produce a broad sense of univer- 
sality in which minor differences ceased to be felt. 26 The union was not a merely 
political one [E-]; it also bound the different races [E+] of the world together in a 
new bond of mental sympathy. 27 The influence which was working to this end 
was not to be escaped even by that race which had always been most broadly dis- 
tinguished from the rest by its peculiar national character, and which had always 
maintained [F-] its own national peculiarities most obstinately and persistently. 28 
By the double destruction of their state the Jews were cast out among other nations 
throughout the wide world. 29 When the successors of Alexander founded their 
kingdoms, the Jews became an important element of the new population which 
arose in these new towns, which were to be the chief centers of the political and 
intellectual intercourse of different races. 30 Here they became Hellenists, and 
assimilated [F+] all the various elements of Greek culture. 31 Finally they were 
drawn into [F+] the ever-widening net of the Roman dominion: and so it came 
about that Christianity, arising as it did on Jewish soil, stood even at its birthplace 


in contact with the power that was destined to be its forerunner on the road to the 
conquest of the world. 


before. 22 The conque 


32 Thus the universalism of Christianity necessarily presupposes the univer 
salism of the Roman empire. 33 But in considering how these two great powe' 
now came into contact with each other, we must not rest content [G-] with the ordi- 
nary view, which starting from the standpoint of teleology, considering merely the 
outward circumstances and relations amidst which Christianity entered into th 
word, sees in them the special favor of divine Providence, which, it is thous 


uli : ‘ : 
could have selected no fitter time that this for the accomplishment of its desig. - 


In this view the great fact in connection with the subject is thought to be [G-] 9°" 
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ing more than that the opening up of so many new routes for the traffic facilitated 
the diffusion of Christianity throughout the provinces of the Roman empire, and 
that the protection of the Roman police and civil order removed many hindrances 
which might otherwise have obstructed the progress of the messengers of the 
gospel. 

35 But the bond of connection between the religion and the polity is a much 
deeper and more intimate one that this, and is to be looked for [G+] in the general 
spiritual movement of the time of which both are manifestations. 36 What we have 
to keep in mind is, that Christianity never could have been that general form of the 
religious consciousness which it is, had not the whole development of the world’s 
history, up to the time when it appeared, been preparing for it. 37 First came the 
general intellectual culture which the Greeks made the common property of the 
world, and then the Roman rule uniting the nations, and introducing political insti- 
tutions, which served as a basis for universal civilization. 38 By these agencies the 
barriers raised [H-] by national sentiment had been broken down [G+], and many 
differences softened which had tended to keep the nations apart from each other, 
not only in their outward relations, but in the inner sphere of thought and feeling. 
39 The universalism of Christianity could never have become a part {I-] of the gen- 
eral consciousness of the nations, had not political universalism prepared (I+ the 
way for it. 40 The universalism of Christianity is essentially nothing but that uni- 
versal form of consciousness at which the development of mankind had arrived at 
the time when Christianity appeared. 


The first polemical passage is the opening passage of the entire book. Here 
Baur discusses the historical origins of the Christian religion, and what he believes 
to be the proper or necessary approach to historical data. This passage is connected 
to two subsequent passages in which the discussion of Christian origins continues. 
These three passages are separated by text that is not polemical, thus dividing the 
analysis of the discussion on Christian origins naturally into three parts. The analy- 
Sis will follow this division of three, but all the passages must be recognized as one 
discussion and one argument. 

This first section is a fascinating way to enter into our discussion of Baur.” In 
it a number of important convictions in Baur’s system come strongly to the fore 
here. The first opposition (opposition A, sentences 1 through 9) cone the les 
tion of either committing oneself to the demands of scientific history or stepping 
Outside of it. The question of miracle, present in the writing, is not really the trou- 
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r It only comes into the discussion because it influences the 
approach of the historian, whether she “steps at once outside all historical connec. 
tion” (sentence 3), or “places [herself] at the point where Christianity enters into 
the stream of the world’s history” (sentence 9). 

Opposition B (sentences 7-8) continues to communicate Baur’s lack of con- 
cern over the matter of miracle per se. “Whatever our judgement on this point may 
be,” says Baur (sentence 7), leaving the matter so unresolved as to suggest that its 
resolution is irrelevant. The more central matter of the historical connection is to be 
seen in the positive value. It is specifically the seeking out of the point at which the 
entire matter can be “brought to bear on the world’s history” (sentence 8). 

In opposition C (sentences 13-16) we gain our first glimpse into the reason 
why the historical connection is of such consequence for Baur. Baur perceives that 
there is a “tendency” in history that is evident and accessible through both the 
political and religious developments of the time. The nature of this tendency is no 
secret, it is the “universal tendency that is common to both” Christianity and the 
Roman Empire (sentence 15). The concem to establish the connection between 
Christianity and world history thus grows out of the conviction that history itself is 
characterized by advances of the collective, human spirit. This collective, human 
spirit is greater than Christianity. Christianity is but one expression of this. 

The remaining oppositions in this passage on the “historical origins of 
Christianity” serve to refine the reader’s understanding of this advance of the col- 
lective human spirit, this spirit of universalism. Already in opposition C (sentences 
13-16), and especially in opposition D (sentence 19) we read that the spirit is one 
in which barriers, divisions, separations and particularities gave way to an all- 
embracing unity. Opposition E continues to enhance the opposition of these values, 
while expressing the totality of this unity. It is not only the great breadth of this 
unity that is expressed in the opposed qualities, but its “depth” as well. We are not 
only to be impressed with the fact that the Roman Empire spread far and wide, but 


equally, if not more, with the fact that it penetrated the hearts and minds of its sub- 


jects. In sentence 26 we see the contrast between “mere political union” and a bond 
of “mental sympathy”, 


The Jews are introduced to further emphasize the depth rather than es 
breadth of the range of this universalism, In this passage the Jews symbolize the 
most obstinate and persistent Tesistance to the 
able or willing to yield up their national pecu 
Yet even these people were transformed by the 


blesome issue for Bau: 


universal spirit. They were the Jeast 
liarities (opposition F, sentence 4 
force (“influence,” sentence 27; 2° 
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“power,” sentence 31) of history acting upon them. They were “drawn in,” assimi- 
lated (sentence 31). 

Opposition G (sentences 34 and 35) makes explicit the central thrust of this 
core conviction. The common view regarding the facilitation of travel throughout 
the empire is consistently denigrated by qualifiers which suggest insignificance. 
The verb “rest content” (sentence 33) already suggests an act of compromise, of 
accepting less. The qualifiers continue in the same tone. The view is “ordinary,” 
“merely the outward,” “nothing more than the opening up,” etc. (sentences 33 and 
34), The positive value stresses the opposite. This view is “much deeper and more 
intimate” (sentence 35). 

The affirmation of unity over separation is repeated in opposition H (sen- 
tence 38), and the fact that “the general, spiritual movement” (sentence 35) of uni- 
yersalism moves through history with its own great goal of unity is repeated and 
reemphasized in the final opposition of the passage (I, sentence 39). 

This first section shows that Baur is concemed to establish a firm historical 
connection in his study of Christian origins. But the later sequence of oppositions 
shows that the reason for this lies in his conviction that history is the place where a 
great teleology is expressed, a teleology in which Christianity participates, and 
apart from which it cannot be properly understood. This is the “universalism 
[which is] the very goal to which the history of the world had been tending for cen- 
turies before” (sentence 21). It becomes evident through the study of this first pas- 
Sage that Baur’s confidence in the accessibility of Christianity to historical investi- 
gation lies in the fact that the phenomenon which eventually established itself as 
the Christian religion came to pass within the grander reality that is history itself. 
History itself is characterized by an internal telos which seeks to manifest itself. 
For Baur this is expressed by “that universal form of consciousness at which the 
development of mankind had arrived at the time when Christianity appeared” (sen- 
tence 40), Whereas many Christian historians would expect to have this or some 
similar form of elevated consciousness introduced by Christ or Christianity, Baur 
has the consciousness as appearing in history prior to Christianity. 


Christian Origins: Passage 2° 


to the immediate religious sense as the ground 
anity. 2 Now Christianity indubitably has 
primary ground of all religious life, but 


1 Here we are referred [A-] 
why men were prepared to receive Christi 
Its roots, as every other religion has, in this 
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to refer Christianity to [A-] nothing but this is no explanation at all of the general 
question: this is merely a vague and general speculation how. individuals might be 
affected. 3 The question is not what peculiar frame of mind or position of circum- 
stances might dispose this or that individual to adopt Christianity. 4 We have to 
regard [A+] Christianity not as it affected individuals [B-], but objectively, as an 
influence affecting the world [B+]. 5 It must have had some connection with the 
previous religious development of the world, not merely in the way of difference 
[C-], but also in the way of similarity and of adopting [C+] what it found. 6 And 
we have to inquire what this connection was. 7 We have seen that the universal ten- 
dency of Christianity presupposed the universalism to which the general conscious- 
ness of the age had broadened out under the influence of the Roman empire. 8 
Now, if this be the case, it must be not less true that those elements of Christianity 
which make it an absolute as well as a universal religion stood in the same vital 
and necessary connection with the previous religious and spiritual development of 
the world. 9 Here, however, it is of the first importance not to take up [D-] any nar- 
row or one-sided notion of what the absolute character of Christianity consists in. 
10 Some have thought [D-] to find it in the fact that Christianity gives so full and 
welcome a satisfaction to man’s longing for belief, or in the fact that it is a super- 
natural revelation, a system of universal efficacy for the reconciliation of man with 
God, or in the fact that it places before us in the person of its founder one which is 
he Son of God and the God-man, in the sense in which the Church uses these 
words. 11 But this only leads to the question [D+] what there is in these features of 
Christianity to place it so high above the old religions. 12 For in one way or anoth- 
er these elements of religion were believed to present in them all. 13 Every religion 
claimed to be a supematural revelation; there was no want of arrangements for 
bringing about the reconciliation of man with God, and the communion of man 
with God was believed before Christianity to be provided by beings whose func- 
tions were nearly the same as those of the Christian Son of God. 14 What is it. 
then, that give Christianity its peculiar and Specific superiority above all that more 
or less resembled it in the ancient world? 15 Again, Christianity may be regarded 
ne eit of eich which len xo oe 5. 
diene ames ge . ue itself? 17 What common unity underlies 
nuatlde epitnslgp iA ra xe them Into a whole? 18 We answer [D+] in i 
spinndivenetensa: i ais aristianity to be far more free than any other reli- 

rything y external, sensuous, or material. 20 /t lays its founda- 


tions [D+] more deeply in tHe inm 
Ost essence of man? i inciples 
of the moral consciousness. —< 
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(p. 12) 

20 Looking away from all that is unessential, and asking what is the element 
in Christianity which makes it a religion in the absolute sense, we find that it rests 
on [E+] man’s knowledge of himself as a moral subject. 21 Had not man’s moral 
consciousness been already fully developed [E-] in all those bearing which lend it 
its profounder interests, Christianity could not have gained a footing in the world in 
its peculiar character as an essentially moral religion. 


Baur’s discussion of the historical context in which Christianity emerged 
takes him into a comparison of Christianity and the Judaism and heathenism of the 
time. He criticizes approaches to such a comparison that regard the non-Christian 
religions purely in a negative light. This view is identified with that expressed by 
Neander in his General History.* What follows is an analysis of how Baur explains 
the success of Christianity. 

Oppositions A and B of this section (sentences 1-4) criticize approaches to 
Christianity that attempt to understand the essence of Christianity in terms of its 
effect on individuals. For Baur, such approaches are “vague and general specula- 
tion” (sentence 2). The opposing positive value is that of “objectively” regarding 
Christianity as “an influence affecting the world” (sentence 4). On the polemical 
axis, Neander’s approach is dismissed through its qualifiers as misled and irrele- 
vant to the task at hand. “The question is not,’ says Baur, “what peculiar frame of 
mind or position of circumstances might dispose this or that individual to adopt 
Christianity” (sentence 3). 

The significant or revealing aspect of these oppositions, however, lies in the 
telations of implication.’ The relation between opposition B and opposition C (sen- 
tence 5) shows that, for Baur, “the objective consideration” of Christianity as an 
influence affecting the world, assumes that Christianity despite differences must be 
connected to previous religious developments. Christianity is continuous with his- 
torical development (in this case religious development). It is not an interruption of 
it. Hence, it is uninterrupted historical continuity that is being affirmed by Baur, 
and it is this position which he seeks to endow with the status of being the “objec- 
tive” view. 

If we examine this presupposition closely, however, we find that there is ho 
Necessary connection between objectivity and historical continuity. The ovieee 
Study of the influence of an agent on its surroundings does not necessarily hanes 
bearing on its relationship to development that occurred piey to its formation: 

t we are seeing here in these oppositions is the juxtaposition of twormaperass 
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values for Baur: 1) The work of the historian must be objective, and 2) Christianity 
must have an affirmative connection with previous religious development. The sec. 
ond of these is connected to the view that became apparent in the analysis of the 
first section; that history moves steadily toward a great goal. It is for this reason 
that a positive assessment of Christianity, in Baur’s system, would be one that 
affirms the religion as united with this great historical movement, not discontinu- 
ous with it. “We have seen,” says Baur, “that the universal tendency of Christianity 
presupposed the universalism to which the general consciousness of the age had 
broadened out under the Roman empire” (sentence 7). There is no logical or neces- 
sary connection between the two values of objectivity and continuity, but Baur’s 
system of convictions caused them to be associated. 

The remaining oppositions in this passage involve those qualities which 
establish Christianity as an absolute as well as a universal religion (sentence 8). 
The positive part of opposition D describes the “spirituality” of Christianity as that 
which makes it absolute and universal (sentence 18). But what is meant by “spiritu- 
ality”? By itself such an explanation has virtually no meaning. This supposed 
“answer” comes immediately on the heels of having described a long list of quali- 
ties, which could easily be seen as “spirituality,” as being “narrow and one-sided.” 
These include such elements as responding to “the longing for belief,’ being “a 
supernatural revelation,” and being “a system of universal efficacy for the reconcil- 
iation of man with God” (sentences 9 and 10). These latter qualities must certainly 
be regarded by some as evidence of the “spirituality” of a religion, but Baur differs 
in his sense of what “spirituality” means. 

The difference becomes clear in the description of the positive answer (sen- 
tence 20) and in the final oppositions of the passage (opposition E, sentence 21- 
22). That which qualifies as spirituality for Baur is (a) freedom “from everything 
merely external, sensuous or material” (sentence 19), and (b) connection to the 
moral consciousness. Opposition E (sentences 21 and 22), which concludes the 
passage, reiterates the conviction that Christianity is a moral reality above all else it 
might be. 

It is interesting to note that the conclusion of the passage seems to negate the 
very position with which the entire passage begins! In the initial opposition, Bau" 
ne as irrelevant approaches to Christian origins which concern themselves 
meee i might be affected” (sentences 3 and 4)! He concludes the 

, » with the claim that understanding based on anything other 
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than that eutich rests on man’s knowledge of himself as a moral subject {is} 
unessential” (sentence 20). This concluding section of the text on Christian origins 
reveals that the generative values are different from those which appear explicitly 
on the surface of the text. What we discover, when we try to resolve this seeming 
contradiction, is that the question of how Christianity affects individuals was not 
the real problem. The problem was, rather, which aspect of the religious conscious- 
ness we look to when trying to determine how Christianity affected individuals. 
The approach grounded in “the immediate religious sense” is the approach which 
Baur wants to cast off as irrelevant. The approach grounded in “man’s knowledge 
of himself as a moral subject,” even though it is equally as deeply imbedded in the 
individual’s religious consciousness, is of the highest value for Baur. 

For Baur, this “moral consciousness” is related (by the relation of implica- 
tion) to Christianity as “affecting the world” (sentence 4). This can be understood 
when one recognizes that a “moral consciousness” leads people to act in certain 
ways and thus “to affect the world”. Studying how Christianity affects the world is 
also discovering the “moral consciousness” which leads individual Christians to act 
upon the world in certain ways. 

Thus Baur has embraced an approach to the study of the effects of 
Christianity on individuals which contains in its essence a bridge to the social 
dimensions. Baur explicitly acknowledges a great debt to Schleiermacher,’ which is 
apparent in this particular pattern of convictions. This simultaneous pull of 
Christianity for the individual and Christianity for the world is part of what forms 
this fascinating system of faith for Baur. Because Baur retains the primacy of the 
effect of Christianity on the individual in his system, he is able to retain a thor- 
oughly religious quality to his speculative thought. This concern to protect the 
social dimensions contributes to the creativity in his attempt to construct a faithful 
yet thoroughly critical Church historical program. 

The fact that the central opposition of values in this passage comes to settle 
On a distinction so fine, and that this distinction contributes to the foundation of 
Baur’s Church historical work, is important. This passage grows out of the convic- 
tion that the primary, religious consciousness of the human being is the knowledge 
of oneself as a moral subject. It is not the consciousness of the need for redemp- 
tion. The absoluteness of Christianity lies in the fact that it responds to the former, 
Not to the latter. This will remain significant throughout the analysis of this books, it 
is important for the study of Baur in general, and is also important for its implica- 
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tions regarding subsequent German Church historical work which occurreq 
through Baur’s students, especially Ritschl.’ 


Christian Origins: Passage 3° 


1 Thus we find that all these various movements, starting as they do from 
such widely different quarters, meet each and all at the same point. 2 When placed 
in its position as connected with the unity of all those elements. 3 Various and 
manifold as they are, they belong to one and the same process of development. 4 
As this process moves gradually forward, and eliminates [A+] more and more com- 
pletely all that bears the stamp (A-] of particularism and subjectivity, we see that it 
can have no other issue that at the point where the origin of Christianity is found. 5 
On what grounds than can we regard [B-] Christianity itself as a phenomenon 
purely supernatural, as an absolute miracle introduced into the world’s history 
without the operation of any natural causes, and therefore incapable of being com- 
prehended [B-] as belonging to any historical connection, when we find [B+] in 
every direction, wherever we turn, numerous points of connection and affinity in 
which it is linked [B+] with the most intimate bonds to the whole history of the 
development of mankind? 6 It contains nothing that was not conditioned by a series 
of causes and effects going before; nothing that had not been long prepared in dif- 
ferent ways, and carried forward towards that stage of development at with we find 
it in Christianity; nothing that had not been previously recognized in one form or 
another, as a necessary result of reasoned thought, or as a need of the human heart, 
or as a requirement of the moral consciousness. 7 What room is there then to won- 
der [C-] that that which had so long been in different ways the goal of all endeav- 
ors of the human reason, and had been forcing itself upon the opening and growing 
human consciousness as its proper and necessary contents, which could not be 
denied [C+], should at last have found its simplest, purest, and most natural expres- 
sion in the form in which it appeared in Christianity? 

8 When, however, we go on to consider the nature of Christianity itself, we 
find It presented to us under many very different aspects which do not admit of 
so ae same point of view. 9 The question thus arises, whether 
ei idonnbas good of Christianity in its whole scope and extent (D+). 

r side of it (D-], and if it applies to that which we mus! 


regard as the true core and center of its organism? 10 When Christianity is consi¢- 


ered from the point of view which we have set forth, it is of course obvious that the 
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side of it which is meant is that on which all those points of connection and of 
affinity are to be found which bring it into so intimate and vital a relation with the 
whole preceding history of human development. 11 But, it may well be asked (E+, 
is it on this side that we find the original and substantial essence of Christianity? 12 
Is it not rather [E-] a secondary and subordinate feature of it on which we have 
been dwelling? 13 Is it possible to speak [F-] in any real sense of the essence and 
contents of Christianity without making the person of its founder the main object 
of our consideration? 14 Must we not recognize that peculiar character of 
Christianity as consisting in this, that whatever it is, it is simply on account of the 
person of its founder? 15 And if be so, is it not a matter of very slight importance 
to seek to understand the nature and contents of Christianity in the light of the con- 
nection it may have had with the history of the world? 16 Is not its whole meaning 
and significance derived from the person of its founder? 17 Can our historical con- 
sideration of it set out from any other point? 

18 To answer [F+] these questions we require to go back to the sources of 
the Gospel history. 19 The most recent critical investigations declare that a great 
distinction has to be drawn between some of these sources and others... 20 When 
the different accounts disagree we shall accordingly take our stand [G+] on the 
side of the Synoptics. 21 In this way we escape the consequences which follow 
inevitably when John is placed [G-] on the same level with the Synoptics; namely, 
that difficulties and objections are raised [H-] on each side, and with equal right, 
and the whole gospel narrative brought into suspicion [H-]. 22 We now obtain a 
firmer historical basis [H+]. 23 But even here we are warned [I+] by criticism that 
the ground on which a trustworthy history can be constructed is narrower than we 
thought [I-}. 


Und der inhalt dieser Ausspriiche und 24 And the content of these sayings and 
Reden ist nicht zunichst das, was eine _ this speech is not above all that of being 
andere ihrem ganzen Charakter nach als another representation of the superhu- 
Wesentlich verschieden erscheinende man value (the divinity) of Jesus found 
Darstellt zur principiellen Voraussetzung in doctrine. 25 Rather it is the nearness 
auch der Lehre macht, die Person Jesu _of his human nature, the unmediated 
Selbst und ihre tibermenschliche Wiirde, appeal of the moral, religious conscious- 
Sondern das menschlich Nahe, das sit- _ness, the simple answer to the most 
tlich religiése Bewiisstsein unmittelnar compelling question: What disposition 
Ansprechende, die einfache Antwort auf must one have and what must one do to 
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die zuerst sich aufdringende Frage, wie enter the kingdom of God? 25 This is 
der Mensch gesinnt sein miiss, und was not to say that the person of Jesus does 
er zu thun hat, um in das Reich Gottes not also come to its full meaning in the 
zu kommen. Es hiermit nicht gesagt Gospel of Matther, that it is not already 
werden, dass die Person nicht auchim —_ to be seen in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Mattausevangelium zu ihrer vollen 26 Yet the personal, in the entire ques- 
Bedeutung kommt, dass nicht selbst tion of the Sermon on the Mount stands 
schon die Bergrede sie in sich hindurch- as it were in the background. 27 It is not 
blicken lasst, gleichwohl aber steht das so much the person that gives the 
Personliche in der ganzen Umgebung Sermon (J-] its significance, as it is that 
der Bergrede gleichsam noch im the content of the Sermon allows the 
Hintergrunde der Scene, es ist nicht person to be seen in its true light. 28 The 
sowohl die Person, die der Rede ihre Sermon speaks for itself. 29 It speaks of 
Bedeutung gibt, als viel mehr das the inner, urgent power of the truth that 
Inhaltschwere der Rede, das die Person touches the human heart. 30 This is 
selbst erst in ihrem wahren Licht what gives the Sermon [J+] its world- 
erscheinen lasst, es ist die Sache selbst, _ historical significance. 31 We can never 
die hier spricht, die innere, unmittelbar go to a more all encompassing point of 
an die Herzen der Menschen dringende __ the foundation out of which Christianity 
Macht der Wahrheit, die sich hier in emerges than to the sayings of the 

ihrer weltgeschichtlichen Bedeutung Sermon on the mount. 

ankiindigt... Tiefer und umfassender 

kénnen wir nirgends in den innersten 

Mittelpunkt der Grundanschauung und 

Grundstimmung hineinblicke, aus 

welcher das Christentum hervorgegan- 

gen ist als in den Markarismen der 

Bergrede. 


Oppositions A, B and C (sentences 4-7) repeat emphases which we have 
already seen in earlier passages. We continue to see a virtually animated force 
called “the process of development,” that moves itself towards an ideal and steadily 
eliminates opposing impulses. Particularism and subjectivity are eliminated by this 
Beccrks, and the goal of history is established as the foundation upon which 
Christianity is introduced into history. Once again continuity is upheld, especially 
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the continuity between Christianity and the historical developments that preceded 
it. Discontinuity and the severing of historical connection are denigrated, especially 
that form of discontinuity which is symbolized by historical explanations that rely 
on absolute miracle. 

The opposition of these values, although previously expressed, is more sig- 
nificant here than mere review or emphasis through repetition. The significance lies 
in the combination of the structural context in which these values appear (meaning 
that new values are introduced on the foundation of these repeated values, thus giv- 
ing them new and different relevance), and the extensive qualification of the posi- 
tive values. In this passage the “numerous points of affinity and connection” are 
extensively qualified. These “points of affinity and connection” are found “in every 
direction, wherever we turn.” They are linked with “the most intimate bonds to the 
whole history.” They are “long prepared.” “Nothing that had not been previously 
recognized in one form or another... found in its simplest, purest and most natural 
expression in the form which it appeared in Christianity” (sentences 5-7). In both B 
and C the negative value is not being able to comprehend, or, in the latter case, 
“having cause to wonder” (sentence 6). These expressions suggest that failure to 
see historical developments and the origin of Christianity in the same way Baur 
does would be virtually impossible for anyone who simply thinks clearly. 

This affirmation that historical continuity characterizes the origin of 
Christianity underlies oppositions D and E. Here Baur is concemed with the ques- 
tion of “the original and substantial essence of Christianity” (sentence 11), “its 
whole scope and extent” (sentence 9). The opposite of this idea of essence, and 
whole scope and extent of Christianity are matters which are partial, secondary and 
subordinate (sentences 9 and 12). The introduction of these two oppositions are 
extremely significant. All that has led up to this point has been the solidifying of 
the position that Christianity is the fulfillment of historical development. These 
Oppositions now contextualize this discussion in the realm of ultimate importance 
by introducing the contrast between “the original and substantial essence” of the 
Teligion and considerations that are only partial and merely secondary. 

Opposition F (sentences 13 and 18) complete oppositions D and E. As D and 
E establish, this passage is about the essence of Christianity, about that which is 
central, not secondary or subordinate. Where must we look?, asks Baur. What must 
be our main object of consideration? “Is it possible to speak in any real sense of the 
essence and contents of Christianity without making the person of its pe 
Main object of our consideration?” (sentence 13). The startling response to these 
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questions lies not in a definitive yes or no regarding the person of Jesus. The ques- 
tion of Jesus is postponed. The position is agnostic. The development of the series 
of oppositions is one that leads the reader to consider the essence and the totality of 
the question at hand. Thus F+ (sentence 18) directs the historian to the value that 
crowns this direction, the act of going to the sources of the gospel history. In this 
sense, empirical investigation that is dictated by the rules of the historical sciences 
is given a higher authority than the affirmations of faith that characterize orthodox 
doctrine. 

Oppositions G, H and I support the assumption of opposition F from a more 
internal point of view. The call to move to the sources of gospel history seen in 
opposition F is refined in these three oppositions where these actual sources of 
Gospel history are examined and assessed for their historical reliability. Sentences 
20 through 23 make perfectly clear that Baur commits himself to that which can 
provide “a firmer historical basis,” and allows himself to be guided by “criticism.” 
All this, remember, is in relation to the essence of Christianity. 

Opposition J (sentences 27 through 31) captures all that the oppositions of 
this passage are leading up to. The issue in which the opposition of these values is 
clothed, is whence lies the significance of the Sermon on the Mount. The actual 
convictions that are at stake in the oppositions are those that concern whether one 
ascribes a greater authority to doctrinal affirmations of faith (which would give the 
authority to the “person” of Jesus, namely the Jesus of dogma) or to the evidences 
of historical materials (a historical document upon which one can apply any neces- 
sary tools or methods of investigation). When one speaks of “the person giving the 
Sermon its significance” (sentence 27), one can only speak of the person that has 
been established by the faith of the community as expressed in its doctrines (sen- 
tence 24), By denying this in favor of finding the significance of the Sermon in its 
“truths” (sentence 29), one is committing oneself to the text, to the “researchable” 
above all. But there is something further regarding Baur’s selection of the primacy 
of the Sermon over the “person”. 

The: key to this added dimension is to be seen through examining the quali- 
fiers of this highest positive agent (i.e., “the sermon as allowing the person to be 
ee light”). The qualifiers for the Sermon are mostly in sentences 24, 25 
ns - And the content of these sayings and this speech is... above all... the 
baste ea of the bel religious consciousness, the simple answer to the 
chet sinters? ee disposition must one have and what must one 40 

? (sentences 24 and 25)... It speaks of the inner, urge™ 
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power of the truth that touches the human heart” (sentence 30). These qualifiers 
reveal an intense concern with the moral, religious consciousness. Thus in order to 
clearly understand the foundations of Baur’s faith, it is necessary to recognize the 
interpenetration of the values of “the firm historical basis” (opposition H, sentence 
22) and “the unmediated appeal to the moral, religious consciousness” (opposition 
J, sentence 25). This seems to attract Baur, or exist for Baur in his system of faith, 
as the point of reconciliation between the fullness of religious truth (“the inner, 
urgent power of the truth that touches the human heart”) and the demands of scien- 
tific history. 

The oppositions in this passage establish with absolute clarity the degree to 
which Baur was committed to historical materials. This has been established in a 
variety of ways in the extant research on Baur. The oppositions of values in the 
passage reveal that the commitment to the uncompromised establishment of the 
authority of the historical materials was one that drove Baur to write. It was a con- 
viction that he was unafraid to represent. He was aware that the ultimate concerns 
of differing approaches to research by the faithful into Christianity must be laid 
clearly on the line. This passage supports all authors who have concluded that Baur 
is a pioneer in the degree to which he is committed to scientific history even as a 
faithful Church historian. 


The Sermon on the Mount? 


Unter diesen Armen darf man nicht nach der 1 One should not resort to [A-] the usual expla- 
gewohnlichen Erklirung dieses Ausdrucks blos nation that understands the “poor” to mean that 
their poverty consists in the consciousness of 
spiritual need and an inner feeling of poverty 
and emptiness. 


solche verstehen, die im Bewiisstsein ihrer 
eistigen Bediirfnisse sich innerlich arm und 
leer fiihlen. 


2 In contrast of having and not having, poverty and riches, earth and heaven, the 
present and the future, the Christian consciousness attains its purest ideality; it is 
the ideal unity of all the contradictions which force themselves [A-] upon the con- 
Sciousness, as long as it confines itself to visible objects. 3 All the most developed 
dogmatic consciousness can comprise is already present here; and yet the whole. 
Significance of the early Christian idea consists in the fact that it has not ceased to 


be the immediate unity (B+) of all antitheses. 4 All the beatitudes, variously as they 


Sound [B-], are but different expressions of the same original idea and mood which 
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lie at the root of the Christian consciousness. 5 What they express is the simple 
feeling of the need of redemption, which contains in itself implicitly, though as yet 
undeveloped, the antithesis of sin and grace, and is its own sufficient evidence of 
the reality of the redemption which it longs for. 6 It is because all antitheses are 
here held together in the unity [B+] that this original Christian consciousness is so 
vigorous and rich in thought. 7 It is not only a deep and intense self-consciousness; 
it is also a lofty and commanding world-consciousness. 8 We see this from the 
words which Jesus uses immediately after the beatitudes, where He calls his disci- 
ples the salt of the earth, which must never lose it savor if the world is not to be 
deprived of the power which, in deed and truth, holds it together, and preserves it 
from decay; and the light of the world which must not be set under a bushel [C-], 
but must shine [C+] before the whole world, that men may see the good works of 
those who let their light shine, and may glorify their Father which is in heaven. 

9 The beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount express, in an absolute man- 
ner, what constitutes the inmost self-consciousness of the Christian, as it is in itself, 
and apart from external relations. 10 The original and radical element of 
Christianity appears further in the form of absolute moral command in the contro- 
versial part of the discourse which is directed against the Pharisees, and in other 
parts of it. 11 In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus insists emphatically on purity and 
singleness of heart, on a morality which does not consist merely in [D-] the out- 
ward act, but [D+] in the inner disposition; and upon such an earnest and moral 
observance of the law as can admit of no arbitrary exception or limitation, nor tol- 
erate any false hypocritical pretenses, or any dividedness or want of singleness of 
heart. 12 Here, however, the question may arise whether this principle be new or 
peculiar to Christianity. 13 Jesus declared at the outset that he was not come to 
destroy [E-] the law and the prophets, but to fulfill [E+] them, and might thus 
appear to have taken up an entirely affirmative position towards the Old Testament. 
14 It might be said that the difference between the teaching of Jesus and the law, or 
the Old Testament, is one not of quality [F+], but of quantity [F-]. 15 On this view 
no new principle is advanced in his teaching [H1-]; all that is done is to widen the 
application of the moral precepts [H1-] which the law contained, and assert their 
authority [H1-] over the whole extent of the moral sphere to which they are capable 
elas 16 That is given back to the law (H2-] which should never have bee? 
— eit from it. i The law is declared to be capable of expansion in its mean- 
ing and range of application, and this is said to be done. 18 This interpretation of 
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the Sermon on the Mount appeals to the fact, that in the further discussion of the 
subject, individual injunctions of the law are taken up, and each of them brought 
back to the original meaning of the law (H3-], or interpreted in a sense which gatis- 
fies the moral consciousness. 19 But though there is no enunciation of a general 
principle which is to apply to all cases alike, yet when we consider what is said to 
be the true fulfilling of the law in each separate instance and see how in each 
instance what is done is to contrast the outward with the inward, to disregard the 
mere act as such, and lay stress on the disposition as that which alone confers any 
moral value on a man’s acts, we cannot but recognize [G+] in this a new principle, 
and one which differs essentially from Mosaism. 20 What the law contained, it is 
true, but only implicitly, is now said to be of most importance, and enunciated as 
the principle of morality. 21 The expansion of the law quantitatively amounts to a 
qualitative difference. 22 The inner is opposed to the outer, the disposition to the 
act, the spirit to the letter. 23 This is the essential root-principle of Christianity; 
and, in insisting that the absolute moral value of a man depends simply and solely 
on his disposition, Christianity was essentially original. p. 32 

24 But what was there in the new principle to make it break through the old 
forms [H1+], and supersede all that had gone before [H1+]? 25 What but its going 
back to the inward disposition [H2+], to that in the consciousness of man which 
declares itself as self-existent and absolute contents. 26 As the disposition is to be 
pure and simple, free from all self-seeking; and as it only is the root from which 
the fruit of good can spring, so man;s consciousness is to be directed to that alone 
which it recognizes as its absolute contents [H3+]. 27 This is the fundamental ideal 
which runs through the whole of the Sermon on the Mount. 28 The sayings in it 
which strike us as most significant are, when we examine them, just those which 
express most directly this absolute character of the Christian consciousness. 29 The 
consciousness rejects — so the sayings at Matt. 6:19-24 require — all half-hearted- 
ness and dividedness, all sense of separation and limitation; and in the light of it 
alone does the requirement 7:12, in which so many have looked for the root of 
Christian morality, receive its meaning as a principle. 30 If the Christian is con- 
Scious of his absolute standpoint, he must be able to abstract from himself, from 
his own ego, and to know himself as so much one with all others, that he regards 
€ach other man as one who possesses equal rights with himself. 31 And this is 
What Jesus means when he says of the requirement we are speaking of, ea It 1s ee 
law and the prophets, or equivalent to the Old Testament command, “Thou shalt 
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love thy neighbor as thyself.” 32 He who loves his neighbor as himself must 
renounce everything egotistical, subjective, or peculiar to himself; above the plural- 
ity of separate subjects, each of whom now is the same as we are, there comes to 
stand the objective universal, where everything particular and subjective is done 
away. 33 This universal is that form of action in accordance with which we do to 
others what we wish that others should do to us. 34 The morally good is thus that 
which is equally right and good for all, or which can be the object of action for all 
alike. 35 Here then we meet again the characteristic feature of the Christian princi- 
ple. 36 It looks beyond the outward, the accidental, the particular, and rises to the 
universal, the unconditioned, the essential. 37 It places a man’s moral value only in 
that region of his life where he is in the presence of absolute considerations, and 
his acts possess absolute value. 38 The same energy of consciousness which refus- 
es to find the substantial essence of morality anywhere but in the inmost core of the 
disposition, asserts itself in the demand to do away with the individual ego by rais- 
ing it up to the universal ego, the general self, that humanity which is present and is 
identical with itself in every separate individual. 39 All the difference between this 
requirement and the commandment of Christ is, that in the latter the former 
appears in its simplest and most practical expression. 


In this passage the first opposition restates Baur’s sense (or “knowledge”) 
that unity is the true nature of reality. His explanation that the poverty mentioned in 
the Sermon is a paradoxical state of being both rich and poor, expresses the view 
that Christianity is the unity of all antitheses. The Sermon on the Mount has 
already been described by Baur as the most “all encompassing point of the founda- 
tion out of which Christianity emerges” (sentence 32, Christian Origins I). The 
first opposition of this passage appears on this foundation. It is the opposition in 
which he presents what he must feel to be the two most viable possibilities of what 
the essential message of the Sermon must be. The values have already been 
opposed in earlier passages; the Schleiermacherean “essence of Christianity”. 
being the “the consciousness of spiritual need” (sentence 1), and the perspective 
that is grounded in the underlying affirmation of unity, convergence, etc. Baur 
believes the latter to be the essence of Christianity at the more abstract and univer- 
ieee vn ne rs aon ae ne it negates the strong Teligious expressions seen 

: : poke of the unmediated appeal of the moral, reli- 
gious consciousness. Once Baur arrives at the point at which he believes the 
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Sermon on the Mount to contain the entire truth of Christianity, ic is inevitable that 
his understanding and presentation of the “true meaning” of the Sermon be what he 
already “knows” the truth of Christianity to be, that which naturally arises from his 
own system of faith. The power of convictions can easily be seen in the fact that 
the beatitudes do not necessarily express, above all, the ideal unity of all contradic- 
tions. Opposition B (sentences 3 and 4) repeat the view that “the whole signifi- 
cance of the early Christian idea consists in the fact that it has not ceased to be the 
immediate unity of all antitheses” (sentence 3). 

This “immediate unity of all antitheses” that is grounded in the “original 
Christian consciousness” (sentences 3 and 6) turns out to be moral in nature, hence 
the opposition between “being set under a bushel” and “shining” (opposition C, 
sentence 8). The shining is the activity that results from the nature of this inner 
point: “It is not only a deep and intense self-consciousness; it is also a lofty and 
commanding world-consciousness” (sentence 7). This Baur believes to be the 
essence of Christianity. 

The remaining oppositions reflect Baur’s fervent longing to communicate 
the insight that drives him in his theological and historical work. First, what is the 
nature of this moral command contained in the Sermon on the Mount? The answer 
appears in opposition D (sentence 11). This morality which resides in the inner dis- 
position is characterized by “purity and singleness of heart... [it is] earnest” (sen- 
tence 11). It does not “consist merely in the outward act... [it] can admit of no 
arbitrary exception or limitation, nor tolerate any false, hypocritical pretenses, or 
any dividedness or want of singleness of heart” (sentence 11). 

But is this new? Baur asks this in sentence 12. Is this not what was already 
called for by the Mosaic Law? This is the question underlying the series of opposi- 
tions E through H, the last opposition in the passage. The oppositions sharpen the 
focus of the passage so that we are able to detect the slightest nuance. Baur’s point 
is that the nature of the moral consciousness referred to and called for by the 
Sermon is radically and qualitatively new. It newness is not to es mistaken for any 
Way of describing the Sermon as an expansion, a revitalization, a restoration, 
Purification etc. No. It is a new principle which “breaks through old iomaS suRehs 
sedes all that had gone before” (sentence 24). For Baur, cat which is qualitatively 
New in the message in the Sermon on the Mount is its going back to the inward dis- 
POSition, to that in the consciousness of man which declares itself as self-existent 
and absolute contents. The disposition is to be pure and simple and free:fromyall 
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self-seeking; and as it only is the root from which the fruit of good can spr ing. 
(opposition H, sentences 25-26) 

It is important to note here, not only the content and nature of the new 
morality which Jesus calls for in the Sermon on the Mount, but also the very possi- 
bility itself of true “newness.” Development is real and progress is possible. This is 
a core conviction for Baur. It is a question that was very much part of the unspoken 
debate of the age. Could development (and its correlate, “change”) be associated 
with the absolute? For Baur, the commitment to history is thorough. It is not just a 
commitment to the task of the historian and to the demands of scientific method. It 
is also the faith that history (i.e., true and real development under the conditions of 
existence) is possible, is the nature of reality. And once again, the interpenetration 
of the commitment to history and the “self-existent and absolute contents” (sen- 
tence 25) of the moral, religious consciousness is evident. 

The key points, insofar as they emerge from the analysis of this section on 
the Sermon on the Mount, are the reality of development and progress and the 
locating of the essence of Christianity in the innermost core of the human disposi- 
tions. The latter point argues against all propositions that the essence of 
Christianity consists in something like affirmations of doctrine, right ritual or simi- 
lar such demands that are often used to determine that which is orthodox. Even the 
person of Christ is not the source of the unique newness of Christianity. Baur’s 
“true Christianity” as revealed in this passage is a) a radically new truth, b) located 
in the innermost core of the human being, and c) moral. 

This pure morality of the inner disposition is the link for the unmediated 
connection to what might be “God” for Baur, or at least might be the “immanent 
expression of God.” In sentence 38 Baur again refers to this consciousness, only 
this time he gives it yet another capacity. 


The same energy of consciousness which refuses to find the substantial 
essence of morality anywhere but in the inmost core of the disposition, 
asserts itself in the demand to do away with the individual ego by raising it 
to he universal ego, the general self, that humanity which is present and 
identical with itself in every separate individual (non-opposed, sentence 38) 


This non-opposed assertion with which the 
explanation as to the mechanics op 
and the moral. 


Passage ends, suggests a possible 
€rative in the union between the truly historical 
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The Essence of Christianity 


1 Thus do the absolute contents of the Christian principle find their expres- 
sion in the moral consciousness. 2 What gives a man his highest moral value is 
simply the purity of a disposition which is genuinely moral, and rises above all that 
is finite, particular, or merely subjective. 3 Now, this morality of disposition is also 
the determining standard of man’ relation to God. 4 That which gives him his high- 
est moral value also places him in the adequate relation to God which answers to 
the idea of God. 5 When man is regarded in his relation to God, the supreme task 
of the moral consciousness appears in the requirement to be perfect as God is per- 
fect. 6 In this requirement the absolute nature of the Christian has no other standard 
for the perfection of man than the absolute standard of the perfection of God. 7 If 
man is perfect as God is perfect, then, in this absolute perfection, he stands in that 
adequate relation to God which is expressed by the notion of righteousness. 8 
Righteousness in this sense is the absolute condition for entering into the kingdom 
of God [A+]. 9 In the connection in which righteousness is spoken of in the 
Sermon on the Mount, it can mean nothing [B-] but the perfect fulfilment [B+) of 
the law; a fulfilment of the law, however, in that sense only in which Jesus consid- 
ers the law to possess permanent validity. 10 If it be asked how man can attain this 
tighteousness, we find it to be a peculiarity of the teaching of Jesus, that it simply 
takes for granted that the law can fulfilled, and the will of God done on earth as it 
is in heaven, so as to attain that righteousness which places man in his adequate 
telation to God. 10 It appears, however, that a forgiveness of sins on God’s part, by 
which the shortcomings in man’s conduct may be balanced and made good, is an 
essential element of this adequate relation; in the Lord’s Prayer the forgiveness of 
sins is the object of a separate petition. 11 Man must have his faults and sins for- 
given, else he cannot enter [A-] into the relation which God’s will requires. 12 a 
as the doctrine of Jesus is led by [C+] its fundamental principle to estimate a man's 
whole position as a moral being, not by [C-] what he does outwardly, but by what 
he is in his heart, it can place this righteousness, in which consis the adequate 
Telation of man to the will of God, nowhere [D-] but [D+] in his inner disposition. 
13 Man has this righteousness when he comes into such a frame of mind a ee 
entirely renounces his own will, and devotes himself unreservedly to thier 0 
God. 14 This worked out in the doctrine of the kingdom of God, which is is be 
found principally in the parables. 15 In the kingdom of God the will of God is, in 
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the first place, what every individual feels himself required, with the force of an 

absolute command, to fulfil; and, in the second place, the common task of a certain 

definite association. 16 All the members of this association are to cooperate to real- 

ize the object which the will of God sets before them, and the more closely they are 

united with each other to more will that object be realized among them. 17 The 

social element, which is an essential part of religion, is also the leading and essen- 

tial feature of the kingdom of God. 18 In the doctrine of Jesus we find the Old 

Testament notion of the theocracy in a spiritualized form; the relation of man to 

kingdom of God is based upon [E-] none but [E+] moral conditions. 19 So exclu- 

sively do moral considerations here prevail, that we hear [F+] nothing whatever of 

any of those external means which afterwards came to be considered [F-] as the 

doors which alone could give admission to the kingdom of God or to communion 

with him. 20 It is taken for granted here that a man’s partaking of all the blessings 

of God’s kingdom depends simply in himself, on his own susceptibility to moral 
influences. 21 How clearly and vividly is this simple truth presented to us in th 
parable of the sower! 22 What makes a man fit for the kingdom of God is the 
Word, a term which comprises all those doctrines and precepts, by attending to 
which a man comes to realize the will of God. 23 The Word is given to man; he can 
hear and understand it, but everything depends on the reception which he accords 
to it. 24 And on this point what does ordinary experience show? 25 That as the 
scattered seed cannot spring up nor bear fruit unless it fall on soil that is suited for 
it, so men are very differently constituted in respect of their capacity to receive the 
Word of God. 26 There may be few who receive the Word in a right spirit; yet it is 
the fault of man himself if the Word does not produce [G-] in him all the effects 
which, for its own part, it is capable of producing [G+]. 27 The reason lies simply 
in the want of a disposition to receive [H-] the Word, and this can only be corrected 
[H+] by man’s own will. 28 Nothing else is necessary than his will; so simple is 
man’s relation to God. 29 Whether or not [I-] he will enter [+] into the kingdom of 
God depends entirely on himself, on his own will, on his own natural capacity and 
readiness to receive. 30 This being so, the whole relation of man to the kingdom of 
sar ine ee a srr as a moral one; and it is of the first importance that 
tions can avail nee him B 4 oe wana Seay babpirely moral a 
ment, then, which is made u ‘2 os fc the kingdom of God. 31 This first “ae 
icine Mate 
that he should simply go eu, ee ee God's pean _ 
self, and seek nowhere [L-] but [L+] in him- 
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self, in his inner nature, in his moral consciousness, the evidence of his fitness for 
the kingdom of God. 32 If he thus renounces everything that might place him (M- 
jn a merely external relation to God’s kingdom, and takes up (M+) this humble and 
unpretending attitude towards it, which he cannot but assume when he retires sim- 
ply into his own soul, then he will be fit for the kingdom. 33 His fitness will consist 
in this, and this alone, that he is entirely receptive for what the kingdom has to give 
him. 34 This is the meaning of the words in which Jesus deals [N+] with preten- 
sions, such as the ideas the Jews held [N-] about the kingdom of God frequently 
led them to put forth — Matt. 13:3: “Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of God.” 35 To become like a 
little child is to cease wishing to be independent [O-], and to remain {O+] in that 
purely natural relation out of which the sense of dependence and need at once aris- 
es. 36 The less a man has in himself that which he ought to have, the purer is the 
longing for that which only the kingdom of God can give, and the more surely will 
the kingdom of God be recognized as possessing transcendent and absolute value. 
37 This truth is symbolized in the parable of the pearl, for the sake of which the 
merchant parts with all his other property, Matt. 13:45 sq. 38 There can be no 
doubt that the parables which deal with the attitude men take towards the kingdom 
of God, and which set forth the moral conditions of participation in it, are, together 
with the Sermon on the Mount, the most genuine and original remains which have 
come down to us of the teaching of Jesus. 

39 If the ideas on which we have been enlarging are the earliest and most 
essential element of the teaching of Jesus, it appears to be purely and entirely 
moral in its tendency and what it aims at is simply to throw men back on their own 
moral and religious consciousness. 40 A man has only to become clearly aware of 
that which announces itself in his own consciousness as his highest moral end, and 
he can realize it by his own efforts. 41 When we thus look back to its earliest ele- 
ments, Christianity appears [P+] as a purely moral religion; its highest and most 
peculiar distinction is that it bears an essentially moral character, and is ee in 
the moral consciousness of man. 42 The Gospel of John insists on [P=] faithntn the 
person of Jesus as the indispensable condition of the new relation with God to 
Which man is introduced by Jesus; faith in the person of Jesus is there the first and 
Most essential requirement [Q-] of the gospel. 43 In the original Christian doctrine 

; } 44 There are other elements which 
NO such requirement is put forward [Q+]. 44 there ehonteae 
belong to the character and the contents of Christianity, and ae ae as 
these bear to its original and simple beginnings may be‘varlously tae 
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there can be no question that the purely moral element which lies [R+] at its first 
source has ever been its unchangeable and substantial foundation. 45 Christianity 
has never been removed [R-] from this foundation without denying its true and 
proper character. 46 To this foundation it has always been forced to return [W+] as 
often as it went astray [W-] in that exaggerated dogmatism, whole logical conclu- 
sion were found to undermine the very foundations of moral and religious life. 


This entire passage, covering four pages of text, deals essentially with one 
core affirmation: the primacy of moral considerations as the essence of the 
Christian principle. The first five oppositions express Baur’s view that moral con- 
siderations, moral consciousness, and a moral disposition are the true call of 
Christianity. Moral consciousness is described variously as the standard for deter- 
mining the human relation to God (sentence 7), the most direct expression of the 
absolute Christian principle (sentence 1), the absolute condition for entering the 
kingdom of God (sentence 8). The interesting point to note in these oppositions is 
the nebulousness that exists with regard to the negative values. No negative element 
in these oppositions agent has any concrete character. Each one symbolizes any 
and every other possible option not based on moral considerations. Not one of the 
polemical agents is qualified. 

Thus what is to be learned from this passage is to be grasped through the pos- 
itive qualifiers on the principal axis. The kingdom of God appears for the first time 
as the dominant theological category in Baur’s understanding of the root principle of 
Christianity. The kingdom of God is the measure of, and is constituted by, the rela- 
tion of the human to the will of God. This use of the kingdom of God as the founda- 
tional Christian theological principle opens the way for Baur to weave his under- 
standing of religion and the individual with the social dimension of religion and the 
historical effect of religious development. “The social element, which is an essential 
part of religion, is also the leading essential feature of the Kingdom of God” (sen- 
tence 17). This category provides the possibility for balance in his treatment of a 
historical phenomenon that is also a real religious force in individual lives. 

' Opposition F (sentence 19) is the first from this passage in which we find 
neh for a negatively valued agent, and it is the first inkling we receive as 10 
specifically reflects the negative value for Baur in this passage. He hints at 


this value by referring to it as “those external means which afterwards came to be 


considered as the doors which alone could gi at : a” 
(sentence 19), give admission to the kingdom of Go 
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In oppositions G, H and I, that which Baur refers to as the moral conscious- 
ness is given greater precision. Moral consciousness resides in or is active within 
the human will. The highest value, the one that must not be compromised, is abso- 
jute and unqualified human responsibility. This value is expressed in every possible 
absolute, both positively and negatively: “The want of the disposition to receive the 
Word is man’s own fault.” Man’s own will is the only way this want can be correct- 
ed. “All the blessings of God’s kingdom depend on this... Nothing else is neces- 
sary... Whether or not he will enter the kingdom of God depends entirely on this... 
This is the whole relation of man to the kingdom of God” (sentences 26-29). Any 
other understanding of the true call for the Christian is described by Baur as pre- 
tension. This elevation of individual human responsibility to the highest imaginable 
state gives us a clear insight into Baur’s understanding of the nature of moral con- 
sciousness and the true nature of human religiosity. The quantity of text devoted to 
this value and the repeated placing of human responsibility in relations of opposi- 
tion are most helpful when we bring it into relationship with Baur’s mention of the 
social element of the kingdom of God. Of course moral activity does provide a 
bridge from the individual to the social, but Baur’s concentration on the disposition 
and the negative valuing of the act seems to undermine the possibility of having the 
social emerge as co-equal with his degree of emphasis on the individual. It is as 
though the bridge from the individual to the social dimension of Christianity occurs 
at a deeper level than with the “act”, which Baur regards as external and secondary. 
The bridge lies in the oneness of all believers with each other and with the general 
self, with the universal ego, that we saw expressed in the last passage. 

Oppositions N and O (sentences 33 -35) continue discussion of the necessary 
qualifications to enter the Kingdom of God. This sets up an opposition between 
Jesus and the Jews. The words of Jesus are positively valued, and held up as the 
Tesponse to the pretensions frequently put forth by the Jews (sentence 34); These 
words are the command to “become as little children.” But what does this mean? 
Baur writes that “to become like a child” means to exist in a state - which “the 
Sense of dependence and need at once arises” (sentence 35). The negative opposite 
is “wishing to be independent” (sentence 35). How are we to understand this call : 
a “sense of dependence” after a long series of agents Expressing the wis 
Tesponsibility of the individual? What might first strike the reader as ei 
tradiction is actually an important feature in Baur’s emnetei pattern or convic- 
tions. Explanations for this ail be discussed ee centenvesthi a 

The final oppositions in the passage (P, Q, R and »» 
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to the matter of the moral existing as the true foundation of Christianity, but in 
these oppositions the negative value becomes clear. In the earliest oppositions the 
moral inner dispositions were opposed by agents described as finite, particular and 
merely subjective. Here the real negative is revealed. Faith in the person of Jesus is 
proclaimed by some to be the indispensable and essential element for true 
Christian faith. Baur denies this unequivocally. This is the highest negative, 
Regarding this to be the essence of Christianity is finally described as “exaggerated 
dogmatism” (sentence 46). The call to faith in the person of Jesus has no enduring 
power over the true foundations of Christianity: “To this [absolute moral] founda- 
tion it [Christianity] has always been forced to retum as often as it went astray in 
that exaggerated dogmatism.... (sentence 46). But more important to note is the 
fact that “this exaggerated dogmatism” is the first real enemy of Christianity to 
appear in the Church History! Exaggerated dogmatism is not simply wrong or mis- 
guided. It occupies the textual position of the highest negative value, and is 
described as “undermining “the very foundations of moral and religious life” (sen- 
tence 46). What could be worse? 

Now let us briefly return to the matter of the positive valuation of the child- 
like sense of need and dependence, in the context of the call for full moral respon- 
sibility. What we are seeing in this passage is similar to the patterns which emerge 
in the coming passage on the messiahship of Jesus. One might call it a “recon- 
structed orthodoxy.” It is a phenomenon in which Baur retains classic orthodox 
affirmations, but defines them in the context of his own pattern of convictions. 

In the next passage on the messiahship of Jesus we will see that the entire 
passage seems to be leading up to the abandonment of the orthodox affirmation of 
Jesus’ messiahship. But in the last opposition, Jesus emerges fully, as the Messiah. 
Yet, it is a new understanding of messiahship. It is one which is consistent with 
Baur’s overall system of convictions. 

Such is the case in this passage on the essence of Christianity. The basic 
development of values leading up to the call for the sense of need and dependence 
takes a position in which Baur seems to be foisting upon the unaided human will a 
degree of moral responsibility which comes dangerously close to Pelagianism. But 
this potential “heresy” is avoided when suddenly oppositions N and O, return us to 
what Thave dubbed “reconstructed orthodoxy.” The dependence of the Christian 00 
the saving power of Christ is understood by Baur in terms of the latter’s commit- 


ment to the moral. Our dependence and nee 


aie AEDES d is not in response to the orthodox 
vior, it is because we inevitably experience our finitude and inability to fulfill 
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our moral responsibility that we must assume a child-like nature and acknowledge 
our sense of need and dependence. The submission of the proud self and the acqui- 
sition of the desirable “child-like” nature puts us in the position to be raised up in 
the fashion described earlier, the ideal in which the individual ego becomes part of 
the general self. 


The Messiahship of Jesus" 


1 And yet had Christianity been nothing more than such a doctrine of reli- 


‘gion and morality as we have been describing, what would it have amounted to, 


and what would have cone of it? 2 True though it be, when we regard Christianity 
in this aspect, that it comprised and summed up those pure and simple truths which 
utter themselves in man’s moral and religious consciousness, and that it opened up 
these truths to the common mind in the plainest and the most popular style, yet 
more than this was needed. 3 A form was needed for the religious life to grow up 
in as a concrete structure. 4 A firm center was required, around which the circle of 
its disciples might rally, so as to grow into t fellowship which should be able to win 
dominion over the world. 5 When we consider the way in which Christianity grew 
up, it is plain that it could have had no place nor significance in history but for the 
person of its Founder. 6 How soon must all the true and weighty precepts of 
Christianity have been numbered [A-] with the faint echoes of words spoken by 
many a friend of humanity and philosophic sage of ancient times, had not its doc- 
trines been made [A+] words of eternal life in the mouth of its Founder? 7 But we 
cannot help asking, with regard to the person of Jesus, what is to be considered as 
the secret of the importance it has attained for the whole of the world’s history? 8 
However powerful we may conceive his personal influence to have been, it must 
have acted from a certain point of fulcrum supplied by the circumstances of the 
place and time. 9 Without this it could not have produced [B-] that effect on the 
tind of the age, which enabled [B+] the work and influence of an individual to set 
on foot a movement so extensive and profound and exercising such an influence on 
the whole history of mankind. 10 Here then, is the point where Christianity and 
Judaism belong to each other so closely, that the former can only be understood in 
in the light of its connection with the latter. 11 To put it shortly: had not the 
Messianic idea, the idea win which Jewish national hopes had wee profoundest 
expression, fixed itself [C+] on the person of Jesus, and caused him to be regarded 
as the Messiah who had come for the redemption of his people, and in whom the 
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promise to the fathers was fulfilled, the belief in him could never have had a power 
of such far reaching influence [C-] in history. 12 It was a the Messianic idea that 
the spiritual contents of Christianity were clothed on with the concrete form in 
which it could enter the path of historical development. 13 The consciousness of 
Jesus was thus taken up by the national consciousness, and enables to spread and 
become the general consciousness of the world... 

14 The time had come for his doctrine and person to be either accepted 
[D1+] or rejected [D1-]. 15 The whole nation would be called on to declare 
whether it would persist [D2-] in the traditional Messianic belief which bore the 
stamp of selfish Jewish particularism or, if it would accept [D2+] such a Messiah 
as he was, and who had shown himself in his whole life and influence to be. 16 
This was the question which could receive no answer but one; the answer to which 
he had long ago made up his mind with the calmness of a sure conviction. 

17 Never was that which bore the outward appearance of ruin and annihila- 
tion, turned into such a signal and decisive victory and so glorious a passage into 
life as in the death of Jesus. 


In this passage, Baur presents his view that the teaching of Jesus alone 
would not have been adequate for Christianity to have become as significant as it 
did. This is the second passage in which Baur strives to focus strictly on the person 
of Jesus. In the first such passage the person of Jesus became subsumed by a his- 
torical critical comparison of the Gospels and a subsequent discussion of the 
Sermon on the Mount. In this instance the person of Jesus is discussed in terms of 
serving a function, or as a means to an end, not as occupying a place in the theo- 
logical essence of the Christian religion (sentence 1). The insistence that the person 
of Jesus is vital to Christianity is described in the qualifiers as having a functional 
rather than a theological significance. “A form was needed.... A firm center was 
required... so as to grow into a fellowship... Without the person of its founder it 
could have no place or significance in history” (sentences 3-5). In the first oppos!- 
tion Jesus is positively valued, but only in the role of serving a historical function. 
The person of Jesus is necessary for some other end (e.g., giving Christianity 4 
form, or as a rallying point for the disciples, etc.). 

In opposition B (which refers as far back as sentence 7) we see an even more 
radical subordination of the person of Jesus. Jesus’ personal influence is associated 
an pa aw eke of being incapable of spawning a religion capable of devel- 

power for successful founding and subsequent development 
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resides not with Jesus, but rather with “the circumstances of place and time” (sen- 
tence 8). These enable Christianity to succeed as an extensive and profound move- 
ment capable of influencing the whole history of humankind. 

Opposition C continues to locate the power behind Christianity in places 
other than Jesus. Here we have “the Jewish messianic idea” to thank. Had it not 
“fixed itself on the person of Jesus... the belief in him could never have had a 
power of such far reaching influence in history” (sentence 11). This severely 
deprives Jesus of an active role in the force behind Christianity’s power. The power 
resides in the Jewish messianic idea, which is animated by Baur as something with 
a will and decision making power of its own, “It fixed itself on the person of Jesus 
and caused him to be regarded as the Messiah.” Without this Christianity would 
have had no future, no influence in world history. The historical function domi- 
nates the consideration of Jesus’ person throughout the passage. 

The final oppositions are the first place in which Jesus comes to play a sub- 
jective role in the subsequent unfolding of Christianity. Although he is not 
described as being the source or cause of the belief placed in him, he is neverthe- 
less understood as responsible for the nature or quality of the way in which he 
came to be considered the messiah. This transition is significant. It is significant 
that Jesus comes to occupy the position of high value in this series of oppositions, 
after having been subordinated to a functional role, and that of a powerless object 
to the forces of “circumstances” (sentence 8) and “ideas” (sentence 11). The phrase 
“such a messiah as he was” (sentence 15), and further, that this was to be recog- 
nized because he had “shown this in his whole life and influence,” is the key to 
understanding this final opposition. In opposition B, Jesus’ personal influence 
appeared as a negative value, incapable, ineffective, and subordinate to the circum- 
Stances of place and time. In this final opposition, however, Jesus’ “life and influ- 
ence” establishes him as the messiah, a messiah who is qualitatively different from 
traditional messianic belief. No specific qualifiers are given to “such a messiah as 
he was,” but he was a messiah that did not “bear the stamp of selfish Jewish partic- 
Ularism.” It is clear that Baur holds Jesus in highest value, but cannot understand 
this value to be determined by dogmatic affirmations regarding His person. This 
Passage is quite revealing regarding Baur's personal Christianity. He is opposed to 
the dogmatic “givens” which have tended to comprise Christianity. His strong val- 
Ues lie in the moral quality of life. Jesus as the God-man of dogma is virtually a 
Negative value and is subordinate to the forces of history (which have divine quali- 
fies for Baur). Jesus “himself,” on the other hand, is given an extremely high value. 
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But this high value comes on Baur’s terms. It is in the type of Messiah “as he was” 
that he conquers the forces of history, and accomplishes his messianic mission. 


The Death and Resurrection of Jesus 


1 Even to the most faithful adherent of the cause of Jesus what could a 
Messiah be who had fallen a prey to death? 2 Only two alternatives were possible: 
either with his death the faith which had gathered round him must be extinguished 
[A-], or this faith, if it were firm and strong enough, must break through [A+] the 
barrier of death itself, and force its way from death to life. 3 Nothing but the mira- 
cle of the resurrection could disperse [B+] these doubts which threatened to drive 
away [B-] the faith of the disciples after its object into the eternal night of death. 4 
The question as to the nature and the reality of the resurrection lies outside the 
sphere of historical inquiry. 5 History must be content with the simple fact, that in 
the faith of disciples the resurrection of Jesus came to be regarded as a solid and 
unquestionable fact. 6 It was in this faith that Christianity acquired a firm basis for 
its historical development. 7 What history requires as the necessary antecedent of 
all that is to follow, is not [C-] so much the fact of the resurrection of Jesus, as 
[C+] the belief that it was a fact. 8 The view we take of the resurrection is of minor 
importance for the history. 9 We may regard it as an outward objective miracle, or 
as a subjective psychological miracle; since, though we assume that an inward spir- 
itual process was possible by which the unbelief of the disciples at the time of the 
death of Jesus was changed into belief in his resurrection, still no psychological 
analysis can show what that process was. 10 In any case it is only through the con- 
sciousness of the disciples that we have any knowledge of that which was the 
object of their faith; and thus we cannot go further than to say that by whatever 
means this result was brought about, the resurrection of Jesus became a fact of 
their consciousness, and was as real to them as any historical event. 


In these oppositions A and B little is established other than the fact that for 
Baur death exists as, or symbolizes, an absolute barrier. It is the barrier through 
which faith must pass so as not to be “extinguished” (sentence 2). Death represents 
so absolute a barrier that it can only be overcome with the aid of a miracle. This 
too reveals the extreme quality of death. Baur had treated miracle only as a nega 
tive value throughout the entire book up to this point. Here, however, it becomes 
the only force that can overcome the absoluteness of death. “Nothing ‘but this ca? 
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disperse doubts” (sentence 3). Opposed to miracle here is “the eternal might of 
death,” symbolizing darkness and absolute power. Miracle is given a positive value 
here. But it is not miracle which is understood as a violation of nature or historical 
connection, it is miracle as something which cannot be explained, and something 
which has the power to break through an absolute barrier, the power of death. 

Opposition C repeats an expression of values that we have seen before. The 
dominant value here, and the one which determines the valuation of the agents, 
depends on “what history requires” (sentence 7). The faith of the disciples becomes 
Baur’s concern and concentration because it is the only thing, according to Baur, 
that can be investigated historically. The positive value of the faith of the disciples 
also lies in the fact that it enabled “Christianity to acquire a firm basis for its his- 
torical development.” The opposed agent on the “negative side” is the fact of the 
resurrection. This is described as being of minor importance (sentence 8)! It lies 
outside the sphere of historical inquiry. The fact of the disciples’ consciousness is 
the positive value. In terms of considering the resurrection of Jesus, this conscious- 
ness is a perfectly adequate object of investigation. The nature of the reality of the 
resurrection is of minor importance. The fact of the disciples’ consciousness is not. 
“The resurrection of Jesus became a fact of their consciousness, and was as real to 
them as any historical event” (sentence 10). Quite simply history determines the 
value of the agent. The resurrection itself is set aside and occupies a subordinate 
position to the fact of the disciples’ consciousness. The fact of the disciples’ con- 
Sciousness is positively valued because it has as its main qualifier its quality as his- 
torical. 

It is true that Baur considers the resurrection a miracle, because of its power 
over death, but we are quickly removed from a consideration of the miracle itself 
because it is outside the realm of historical inquiry. It is not surprising or inconsis- 
tent then to find that the fact of the disciples’ consciousness supersedes the resur- 
fection itself. It is only due to its historical qualities that the disciples’ conscious- 
Ness is valued so highly. 

This series of oppositions clearly repeats Baur’s profound adherence to the 
value of historical development above other values. 


Paul's Conversion” 


Christianity dates of course from the 


1 The history of the development of om 
1 this history has a new beginning; 


departure of Jesus from the world. 2 But in Pau 
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from this point we are able to trace it not only [A-] in its external features, but also 
[A+] in its inner connection. 

3 What the Acts tell us of the conversion of the apostle can only be regarded 
as the outward reflection of an inner spiritual process. 4 The explanation of this 
process is to be found in the apostle’s own individuality as we have it set before us 
in his epistles. 5 In speaking of the period immediately preceding the great turning 
point of his life, he says that he was a great zealot for the traditions of the fathers, 
and that he went beyond many of his contemporaries in the Jewish religion. 6 The 
reason of this must have been simply that he saw more clearly than many other 
how completely the new doctrine would undermine Judaism if it prevailed. 7 The 
characteristic feature of Christianity appeared to him no doubt to be what the main 
charge brought against Stephen, and against Jesus himself, had indicated namely, 
its refusal to regard true religion as a thing bound down [B-] to special ordinances 
and localities. 8 This refusal naturally and at once impressed on the religious con- 
sciousness a tendency to detach [B+] itself from the ground of traditional Judaism. 
9 Thus it arose out of the natural logic of his character that as when a Jew he had 
thrown all the vigor of his intellect into the persecution of Christianity, so when 
converted to Christ he should become the most trenchant opponent of the very 
principle of Judaism. 10 Accordingly the history of his conversion, as he himself 
gives it to us (Gal. 1:15,16), presents us with the remarkable circumstance that the 
revelation in which God revealed his Son in him, and the call which he then 
received to preach the Gospel among the Gentiles, were to his mind one and the 
same spiritual act. 11 He did not merely become a disciple of Jesus [B-], like other 
converts to the Christian faith: the consciousness sprang up [B+] in him that he 
was an apostle of Christ such as the older apostles were; and yet quite different 
from them, since he felt that it was only in the Gentile world that his apostolic mis- 
sion could be accomplished. 12 Thus, not only was he the first to lay down 
expressly and distinctly the principle of Christian universalism as a thing essential- 
ly opposed to Jewish particularism. 13 From the first he set this Christian principle 
before him as the sole standard and rule of his apostolic office and the destination 
of Christianity to be the general principle of salvation for all people were two facts 
which were bound up [C+] inseparably in each other, and could not be disjoined 
[C-]. 14 We cannot call his conversion, his sudden transformation from the most 
vehement opponent of Christianity into its boldest preacher anything [D-] but @ 
eee and ithe miracle appears all the greater when we remember that in 

sion of his consciousness he broke through the barriers of Judaism into 
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the universal idea of Christianity. 15 Yet great as this miracle is, it can only be con- 
ceived as a spiritual process; and this implies that some Step of transition was not 
wanting from the one extreme to the other. 16 It is true that no analysis, whether 
psychological or dialectical, can detect (E-] the inner secret of the act in which 
God revealed his Son in him. 17 Yet it may very justly be asked [E+] whether what 
made the transition possible can have been anything else than the great impressive- 
ness with which the great fact of the death of Jesus came all at once to stand before 
his soul. 18 From the moment of the revelation in which the Son of God was 
revealed in him, he lives only in contemplation of the Crucified One: he knows no 
other, he is crucified with him, his whole system of thought tums on this one fact. 
19 The death which was [F-] to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks fool- 
ishness, for him contains and expresses [F+] all salvation, and that as no ideal 
death [F-], butu [F+] in its most obvious and material aspect as a fact, as the death 
on the cross from which Christianity itself named the word, the preaching of the 
cross. 20 In what other way can he have overcome [G-] his hatred and repugnance 
towards Christianity but by being plunged [G+] almost against is will, in a high- 
wrought and intense frame of spirit, into contemplation of this death? 21 To the 
Jewish imagination a crucified Messiah was the most intolerable [H-] of ideas. 22 
His mind, however, accustomed as it was to deeper thinking, came to see that even 
what was most repugnant to man’s natural feelings might yet prove to be the most 
profoundly and essentially true, and so the idea ceased to be intolerable [H+]. 23 
Death, he came see, can be transfigured into life. 24 A Messiah who has died in the 
flesh cannot indeed be a ypiotoc Kata Capyxos in the sense of the Jewish national 
ideas. 25 Yet all the more surely may he be discemed as one who has died to the 
flesh and been transfigured to a higher life and stands as a Redeemer high above all 
the limitations of Judaism. 26 A death which ran so directly counter to all the facts 
and presuppositions of the Jewish national consciousness, could not be confined [I-] 
in its Significance to the Jewish nation, it must have a scope far transcending [I+] 
the particularism of Judaism. 27 There can be no doubt that this was the thought in 
which the apostle first discerned the truth of Christianity. 28 It was certainly the 
thought which lay at the root of his view of the person of Christ, and from which 
the whole dialectical development of Pauline Christianity proceeded. 


Oppositions A and B show us Baur’s positive valuation of the internal over 
the external, and the association of the external with Judaism. This A not new in 
this passage. Baur’s treatment of the Sermon on the Mount and how it compared 
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with Old Testament law expressed the same. In that passage, the radical newness of 
Christianity as a religion lay in the fact that it placed human morality at the inner- 
most core of the dispositions and not in the external act. This is the very same thing 
we find in opposition B (sentences 7 and 8). The association of external ordinances 
with Judaism is also a repetition of what we encountered earlier. What is signifi- 
cant here, what moves beyond mere repetition is the marking of the “new begin- 
ning” of Christian history with the conversion of Paul (Opposition A, sentence 2). 
The combination of two central pillars of Baur’s convictions in this part of the text 
indicates that a great deal is at stake, that Paul is an extremely important figure for 
Baur. One of these crucial convictions is that the move from the external to the 
internal is that which Baur believes to be the very essence of Christianity, and that 
in which its radical newness lies. The second of these central convictions is the 
extremely high and positive value of the “historical researchability”. This has been 
repeated in many of the discussions we have treated thus far. In this opposition 
these two values come together centered around the personage of Paul. In sentence 
2 we read that “in Paul this history has a new beginning; from this point we are 
able to trace it not only in its external features, but also in its inner connection.” 
Baur brings the “traceability” and the “internality” together centering on Paul. 
Opposition C (sentence 11) has a subtle contrast. The comparison involves whether 
the status of the converted Paul is that of “a disciple of Jesus, like other converts”, 
or “an Apostle of Christ such as the older apostles were.” 

The next opposition concems the nature of the apostleship. Opposition C 
says the apostleship is real. Opposition D expresses Baur’s understanding that 
Paul’s call to apostleship and the content of the call are one and the same thing. 
The reader should not think that Paul was called to be an apostle, and that he was 
also called to witness to the Gentiles. Paul’s call to apostleship was his call to wit- 
ness to the Gentiles. Herein lies its “inseparability,” its “bound-upness.” The issue 
here is obviously universalism. For Baur, universalism must lie at the heart of the 
Christian religion. It is not merely one of its many different elements. Paul’s call to 
witness to the Gentiles is his call to apostleship. 

This wedding of Paul’s call to apostleship with the understanding that 
Christianity is by nature universal is the foundation for opposition E (sentence 14) 
and the values at stake here. Opposition E reiterates what miracle means for Bav'. 
ee Leen aISE DEWAN th Positive use of the term miracle that Baur used when dis- 
Ws el ppc is an inexplicable transformation of an individu- 

8s, that enables them to break through barriers tha! 
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would otherwise be insurmountable. The thought form which results from the force 
of miracle would otherwise be unthinkable. In the case of the resurrection it is the 
transformation from death to life. The insurmountable barrier of death is overcome. 
In the case of Paul’s conversion it is the breaking through the barriers of Jewish 
particularism into the universal idea of Christianity. By ascribing the possibility of 
the resultant thought form to the power of miracle, Baur elevates the concept to the 
realm in which it has authority of divine revelation, and removes it from the possi- 
bility of being a product of the natural evolution of human reason. For Baur univer- 
salism is the true, “heaven-sent” essence of Christianity. Miracle is the gift of pass- 
ing through barriers present in one’s natural emotional or rational capacities, into 
understandings desired by the divine for the sake of the historical unfolding of an 
idea. Keep in mind that the conversion has come to be identified with the fact that 
the Gentiles must receive the Gospel. Requiring that the conversion occur only by 
means of a miracle is the same as establishing the universalism of Christianity as 
instituted by divine plan. 

Beginning with opposition F (sentences 16 and 17) we move on to an entire- 
ly new set of values. Baur is discussing the process by which this miraculous con- 
version took place. He concludes that it is “the great impressiveness with which the 
great fact of the death of Jesus came all at once to stand before his [Paul’s) soul” 
(sentence 17). The settling on this “occurrence” as that which was singularly 
responsible for the conversion of Paul is most interesting. It must be recognized 
that any number of other possibilities, events or explanations might have been as 
easily selected. But, for Baur, it was the great fact of the death of Jesus standing 
before Paul’s soul. Why the death of Jesus, in particular, might be a difficult ques- 
tion, had we not already encountered this fact discussed by Baur in an important 
Passage. It was the death of Jesus that placed the nation of Israel at the point of 
decision. It was the death of Jesus which required those who attached their mes- 
Sianic expectation to Jesus, to decide whether or not they would recognize “the 
Messiah that Jesus was,”, and not the ypiotoc Kata. capo of Jewish national 
Messianic belief. 


In this opposition we are presented with some clues through which we can 


better unde isingly small significance given by Baur to the resurrec- 
stand the surprisingly has shown that for Baur the 


tion. This passage on Paul, as well as earlier passages, oe : 
unique essence of Christianity, as a new religious impulse, lies in its nInINSi sm. 
The messianism of Christianity is not new. It was already present in Judaism: The 
New truth of Jesus’ messianism lies in its breaking out of the barriers of Jewish par- 
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ticularism. What was it then which forced this breach, this breaking through? |r 
was Jesus’ death, the death which forbade him, from that point forward, ever to be 
regarded as the ypiotoc Kata, copxos of Jewish national expectations. This, hav- 
ing been achieved by Jesus’ death, was all that was necessary for spawning the new 
truth. Thus the focus on Paul as the originator of Gentile Christianity, as the new 
beginning for Christianity itself, required only that he encounter this death, not that 
he encounter the risen one. Universalism over particularism is the contribution of 
Christianity to human religious consciousness. This is sparked by the confronta- 
tional quality of the death of the messiah, and Paul, as the “originator”, “the true 
herald, and logical founder and expositor” of this truth, need only encounter this 
death as fully as is humanly and spiritually possible. 

Opposition G (sentence 19) continues in the same vein, values based in the 
absoluteness of death. Opposition H (sentence 19) harkens to Baur’s preference for 
the historical over the dogmatic, and suggests a concern with Docetic tendencies or 
interpretations. The insistence on a “real” and “material” death is in all probability 
a reflection of Baur’s conviction that the internal aspects of Christendom are trace- 
able to and must be grounded in historical phenomena. The crucified Messiah turns 
out to be the point around which Christianity distinguishes itself from all other reli- 
gions and contemporary worldviews. It is the intolerable idea that forces the hand 
of the Jews, that forces Paul to the snapping point that released him for the miracle 
of his conversion, and it is the explosive that shatters the particularism of Judaism 
and launches the religion of the anticipated Messiah into its new level of universal- 
ism. In earlier passages we experienced the seriousness with which Baur 
approached anything to do with death. For whatever reason, it is indeed an absolute 
for Baur, it is “the eternal night of darkness.” Here we find this absolute value func- 
tioning as the ultimate, insurmountable consideration. A crucified Messiah is the 
foundation of Christian universalism, and it is the litmus test, the rite of passage 
through which Paul, the Jews and all Christians must pass. 

Yet even though death is the absolute value in so many of the oppositions in 
this passage, it is important to recognize that it serves more in a functional role 
than asae end, The recurring conviction in this passage is that universalism is the 
essential nature of Christianity. This “truth”, for Baur, underlay the discussion of 
Paul’s ApOMESHIDs and it also underlies the discussion of the method by which Paul 
Coes . the es in the final opposition, the highest values 
ie eae | cause of the death, of Jesus that the Messiah could become 4 

ould not be confined in [his] significance to the Jewish nation, [but] 
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must have a scope far transcending the particularism of Judaism” (final opposition 
J, sentence 26). 


Paul and the Other Apostles" 


1 Now the Christian universalism which thus became a certainty to the apos- 
tle before any other of the disciples had reached it implied [A+] from the first a 
much deeper breach with Judaism than we might have supposed (A-], 2 This is the 
only possible explanation of the fact, that from the time of his conversion the apos- 
tle Paul went his own independent way, and avoided intentionally and on principle 
all contact with the older apostles. 3 He made a short visit to Jerusalem, during 
which he was with Peter, but he leaves us without any clear information as to his 
intercourse with him beyond what may be gathered from the certainly significant 
expression that he only came there to make Peter’s acquaintance. 4 After this short 
visit he seemed to turn his back on Judaism forever (Gal. 1:17-24). 

5 But the apostle takes up an attitude of so great freedom and independence 
not only towards the older apostles, but towards the person of Jesus himself, that 
one might be inclined to ask whether a view of his relation to the person of Christ 
can be the right one which would make the apostle Paul the originator and first 
exponent of that which constitutes the essence of Christianity as distinguished from 
Judaism. 6 Is there not too great a distance between the founder of Christianity and 
one who made his first appearance altogether outside of the circle of the first apos- 
tles? 7 The difficulty is great if we are to suppose [B-] that this apostle derived no 
assistance from the original apostles, but did of himself what no one had done 
before,— introduced Christianity to its true destination as a religion for the world, 
and enunciated, with a full sense of its vast significance, the principle of Christian 
Universalism. 8 Here, however, we shall do well to attend [B+] to the two ——— 
Which we found in the person of Jesus, and to their relation to each Gite 9 First, 
there was the moral universal in him, the unconfined humanity, the divine exalta- 
tion, which gave [C+] his person its absolute significance. 10 On the other side 
there was the cramping and narrowing influence of the Jewish national Messianic 
idea. 11 The latter was the form which the person of Jesus was obliged to assume 
[(C-] if the former element was to have a point of vantage from which to a forth 
into the stream of history, and to find the way on which it could pass into er gen- 
eral consciousness of mankind. 12 What, then, could be iat natural than iH at ons 
Set of his followers should hold to the national side of his appearance, and attac 
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[D-] themselves to it so firmly as never to surmount the particularism of Judaism at 
all, which the other of the two elements, which in the person of Jesus were com- 
bined in a simply unity, found [D+] in another quarter a much more distinct and 
energetic expression than the first set of his followers ever could have given it. 13 
In this way the natural starting point of each party is found in the life and work of 
the founder. 14 The only question comes to be how the apostle Paul appears in his 
Epistles to be so indifferent to the historical facts of the life of Jesus. 15 He seldom 
appeals to any traditions of the subject, though his apostolic activity, as well as that 
of the other apostles, would have been meaningless without them. 16 He nears 
himself but little like a disciple who has received the doctrines and the principle 
which he preaches form the Master whose name he bears. 17 But this only shows 
us how large and how spiritual his conception of Christianity was. 18 The special 
and particular vanish for him in the contemplation of the whole. 19 Christianity 
stands before him as a great historical fact which can be understood and grasped 
only in its unity and its immediateness as a divine revelation. 20 The great facts of 
the death and resurrection of Jesus make it what it is. 21 Around these facts his 
whole Christian consciousness revolves; his whole Christian consciousness is 
transformed into a view of the person of Jesus which stands in need of no history to 
elucidate it. 22 Why should he go [E-] to eyewitnesses and earwitnesses of Christ’s 
life to ask what he was according to the flesh, when he has seen [E+] himself in the 
spirit? 23 Why should he ask [F-] whether what he is teaching agrees with the orig- 
inal teaching of Jesus, and with the discourses and sayings which have been hand- 
ed down from him, when in the Christ who lives and works in him he hears [F+] 
the voice of the Lord himself? 24 Why should he draw [G-] from the past what the 
Christ who is present in him has made to be the direct utterance [G+] of his own 
consciousness? 


(Baur’s footnote:) 


25 Nothing could be more paltry than the attempts some scholars have made 
to fill up the supposed gap [H-] in the evidence of the apostle’s legitimation. 26 
This is done by collecting from his works as works as many quotations as possible 
of the words of Jesus. 27 It is also asserted [H-] that the confidence the apostle 
expresses that he had not run in vain must mean that he had an accurate acquain- 
tance with the teaching of the historical Christ, 28 Otherwise, it is said (H-]. he 
must have been proclaiming himself as a second and Better Christ, a sort of 
Montanist Paraclete. 29 The attempt to make out quotations is very defective and 
unsatisfactory, and it is impossible to help thinking [H+] that had the apostle him- 
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self felt the need of such credentials for his teaching, he would have expressed 
himself quite differently in his epistles. 30 Nor would it be easy to understand 
{H+], on such a hypothesis, how at the very time at which it must have been his 
chief concern to gain as accurately as possible a knowledge of the teaching of 
Christ, he could maintain an attitude of such indifference towards the older apos- 
tles. 31 The teaching of Jesus was to be found nearest its source with them, and if 
he wished to have the best and most trustworthy information on the subject he 
should have frequented their company. 32 Now Gal. 1:2 shows [H+] us distinetly 
that he recognized no obligations to the older apostles with regard to his gospel. 33 
He would have regarded their communications as a purely human medium, and 
could not have brought them into connection with the immediate experience which 
had taken place in his own consciousness. 34 From this we cannot but conclude 
that we should have a totally false notion of what his apostolic consciousness was 
if we supposed [H-] that he reached it by the processes on which our own historical 
information is dependent, and which render it so limited and so uncertain. 


In this passage we encounter Baur engaged in the defense of values opposite 
to those which we have seen until this point. In the earlier passages on Christian 
origins, the oppositions revealed Baur’s strong positive valuation of historical con- 
tinuity. Here, however, the prime value is reversed. It is discontinuity which is the 
crucial positive for Baur. This can be seen in the first opposition, on which the 
remainder of the passage rests. In opposition A (sentence 1) the point is to establish 
the breach with Judaism as deeply as possible. Less rather than more continuity is 
the aim. In opposition B (sentences 5 - 8) the question is introduced as to whether 
the breach is too radical, the discontinuity too complete. Universalism appears with 
the conversion of Paul, and Paul is not recorded to have had any direct contact with 
the historical person Jesus. How is it possible that Jesus had no part in determining 
the direction if the religion that is supposedly to have originated as a result of his 
teaching and influence? ms 

These are the values at stake in oppositions A and B. Oppositions C and D 
digress briefly from this question as Baur’s elevation & te moral and the wee 
Sal, and the denigration of the national and particularistic are reexpressed. These 
Values are not new. 

Opposition E returns to the key issue in 
Oppositions show us the values tied in with 
Baur, who is so committed to historical continuity, 
Sive unfolding of the divine idea, is faced with a 


this passage. This and the remaining 
this difficult issue of discontinuity. 
development and the progres- 
direct and powerful challenge 
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when this impulse is confronted by the equally strong conviction that Paul is the 
figure who introduces the essence of the Christian religion while lacking the histor- 
ical connection which could account for his acquisition of this essential truth. 

What can we expect from a text which affirms the very opposite of all the 
values that have been expressed to this point? Paul is being held in positive regard 
for doing precisely that which has been consistently condemned by Baur, rejecting 
historical connection (oppositions E, F and G, sentences 22 - 24). We have already 
seen Baur’s strong concern to establish Paul and his consciousness of Christian 
universalism as having the quality of radical newness, and the authority of divine 
truth. For this consciousness to have originated purely in the consciousness of Paul, 
it is necessary to sever all possible connections whereby the acquisition of this con- 
sciousness might otherwise have been derived. If Paul’s consciousness as a 
Christian cannot be traced to the apostles who were older in the faith, and who had 
been taught at first hand by Jesus, where then is Baur to locate the source of Paul’s 
Christian consciousness? Further, if Baur wants Paul to be the originator of the true 
and enduring genius of Christianity, whence shall he establish Paul’s legitimiza- 
tion? How can Baur account for the mediation between Paul and Jesus, if Paul has 
no relationship with or education from the older apostles? 

The answer seems to be divine revelation. The entire passage seems to be.in 
direct contradiction to Baur’s essential and enduring conviction that the historical 
overrides the spiritual, supra-historical or supernatural. Here we see Baur’s pro- 
gramme stretched to its limits. How does Baur deal with these tensions as a histori- 
cal theologian? How does he respond to these conflicting impulses presented by 
theology and history respectively? The key phrase, in which one can catch Baur at 
the maximum extension of his historical-theological convictions, is his explanation 
that “Christianity stands before him [Paul] as a great historical fact which can be 
understood and grasped only in its unity and its immediateness as a divine revela- 
tion” (sentence 19). What is Suggested by this phrase is that there exists “history” 
that is qualitatively different and superior to the common history that passes 
through humans on earth, and is bound by natural historical connection. This is 2 
“history” that is grasped in its unity and is given directly to human consciousness 
by divine revelation. It is as if Baur knows of an almost Platonic “pure idea” of his- 
tony; a divine, united and revealed type of history that is void of the subjective and 
Particular, void of the limitations and uncertainties which arise from dependence on 
actual, concrete, historical information. 


Baur, in his desire to have a pure impulse at the root of “true” Christianity; 
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gives Paul an experience that is “historical” in its truest, purest form, and in this 
way does not turn his back on the value of history which is so central for him. In 
fact he ultimately fulfills that value by creating an absolute and ideal form of it. 
Baur senses, or is aware of, the limitations present in attempting to construct a 
“faithful” account of Christian origins that depends solely on historical informa- 
tion. Thus all the experiences of the other disciples are referred to as strictly exter- 
nal. The experiences of the other disciples always appear on the polemical axis and 
there is never any suggestion that they too may have had spiritual contact with 
Jesus, or the divine, in a way that is similar to that which was experienced by Paul. 

Finally, there is in this passage a possibile of anti-Catholic element in Baur’s 
thought and convictions. The radical severance of all historical connection between 
Paul and the other Apostles would certainly serve to sever and undermine the doc- 
trine and spirit of apostolic succession. The experience of Paul occurring as it did, 
independently of the older apostles, introduces the possibility for God to communi- 
cate directly to his instruments. This democratization of spirituality and authority is 
characteristic of Protestantism and suggests that Christian truth is always most 
richly present in the immediate consciousness and is not dependent on the authori- 
ty of tradition or a hierarchy based in succession. 


Paulinism and Jewish Christianity” 


1 But great as the influence [A-] of Jewish Christianity was in this direction, 
Paulinism was able to assert [A+] on its side the right it had won, and even the 
superiority of its principle. 2 When Paulinism rebutted the aristocratic claims of 
Jewish particularism, and destroyed [B+] the very root from which these claims 
sprang [B-], it made the principle of Christian universalism an integral element of 
the general Christian consciousness. 3 It thus secured for itself, for the whole 
future of the Church, the power to step forward [C+] again and again with all its 
original keenness and decision, whenever hierarchical Catholicism should again 
overgrow [C-] evangelical Christianity, and offend [C-] the original Christian con- 
Sciousness in its most vital element. 4 In every case of this sort men were driven 
back to those simple and fundamental truths by which the apostle Paul, taking his 
Stand upon the moral consciousness, had show that there was not cistorenes 
between Jew and Gentile before God. 5 In the transition to the Catholic Church 
Paulinism, as has been justly said, developed into a universal tule of life, ee 
the doctrine of justification receded more and more into the background, while 
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faith began to go hand in hand with works. 6 This however, is not to be regarded 
[D-] as a renunciation of the Pauline principle; it is not a declension or a reaction, 
if we understand [D+] rightly the relation in which the apostle himself placed faith 
and works to each other. 7 Paulinism only presents its sharp doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith in its most incisive mode of statement when it has to contend with 
Jewish Christianity for the ground of its existence, and for its warrant on grounds 
of principle. 8 It was the energy with which the apostle fought this battle which 
alone enabled Paulinism to assert itself against the still overwhelming power of 
Jewish Christianity. 9 But as soon as this end had been attained, Paulinism was 
quite at liberty to concede to works their proper place by the side of faith, and had 
spoken not of a mere abstract faith, but of a faith working through love. 10 The 
mistake was only that Paulinism did not at once come forwards to assert [F+] its 
doctrine of justification as outspokenly as before, whenever Jewish Christianity 
began to threaten [F-] new encroachments in any direction. 11 Even in the post- 
apostolic age such a case had arisen, when the Church was proceeding to assume 
its hierarchical constitution. 

12 We have now indicated the principle, in the light of which we have to 
conceive the inner relations of those elements of Christianity during this period of 
its historical development, elements which certainly differ from each other essen- 
tially, and yet are essentially connected. 


All the oppositions in this passage express values which have already 
appeared throughout his book. Jewish Christianity is presented as the bearer of a 
necessary impulse for Christianity to develop and expand. But it is always an infe- 
rior principle to Paulinism, and is always presented as a threat to the essential truth 
contained in the Pauline principle. Paulinism is clearly the foundation and repre- 
sentative for true Christianity, which Baur regards as living in Protestantism. 
Oppositions A, B and C provide an interesting look into Baur’s system of convic- 
tions because of the sudden shift in the negative agent in the opposition. The posi- 
tive value of Christian universalism is established in oppositions A and B (sen- 
tences 1 and 2) against the negative value of Jewish particularism. Then, in the 
same train of thought, without giving any indication of changing concems or intro- 
ducing new considerations, opposition C appears contrasting Christian universal- 
ism (now identified as “evangelical Christianity,” and “the original Christian con- 
sciousness”) with “hierarchical Catholicism” as the new negative value. This small 
indicator, as seen in this series of oppositions, shows that Baur seems to have as50- 
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ciated Judaism with Catholicism, religious impulses that are closely related to the 
“original Christian consciousness,” but not sufficiently one with it. This inter- 
changeability of two very distinct entities stems from Baur’s system of convictions. 

In oppositions D, E and F a new aspect of Paulinism is introduced. Here the 
issue concems the relationship between faith and works. The values that emerge in 
these next oppositions show clearly that Baur is reacting to theological concems of 
his own time through the medium of first century Church history. Here again, cen- 
tral pillars in Baur’s system of convictions are present. We have already seen how 
crucial the moral is to Baur’s system of convictions. Further we have seen that 
Baur places the seat of true Christian origins in Paul and the conversion of Paul, 
For this reason it is important for him to find the positive valuing of works (the 
manifestation or embodiment of the moral impulse) as grounded in Paul as well. 
The negative value, representing a Christianity which lacks Baur’s strong concern 
with the moral is described as “mere abstract faith” (opposition E, sentence 9). 
This “wrong” type of Christianity can refer to misguided types of Christianity 
coming from opposite ends of the religious spectrum. They are presented in the 
context of first century Christianity, but have corollaries in religious impulses con- 
temporary with Baur. Speculative philosophy which filled the theological atmo- 
sphere during the time of Baur’s own training is the obvious candidate for “mere 
abstract faith.” Also, a different and quite opposite Christian impulse can equally 
be described by Baur as “mere abstract faith.” This is the mode of Evangelicalism 
that “only presents its sharp doctrine of justification by faith” (sentence 7), and 
fails “to concede to works their proper place by the side of faith” (sentence 9). 

Works, for Baur, are the bringing of the moral principle into the concrete 
form which Christianity requires to live and develop as a historical reality unfold- 
ing its original genius and its existence as a religion and not some other historical 
phenomenon. This true Christianity, which was introduced by Paul, “secured for 
itself, for the whole future of the Church, the power to step forward again and 
again with all its original keenness and decision” (opposition C, sentence 3). 


The Reconciliation”* 


1 Many scholars who are interested in a deeper investigation of primitive 
Christianity have recently devoted a large amount of laborious study in various 
directions. 2 Nor have objections been raised only by those ae habitually con- 
front modem criticism with a stiff and lifeless assertion of traditional and obsolete 
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views. 3 Even among those who see that the only hope of obtaining new light upon 
the obscure relations of this period lies in a keener and more searching criticism, 
there is still a considerable difference of opinion... 

4 The more closely Ritschl’s account of the history is analyzed, the more 
does it appear to resolve itself into antitheses [A-] which are without any thread of 
connection to explaining their development [A+]. 5 On the one side stands Jewish 
Christianity with the assertion, Christianity is the old law. 6 On the other side 
stands Paulinism with the contrary assertion, Christianity is subjective faith in 
Christ without the law. 7 In Jewish Christianity it is said [B-] there was no inner 
power of development; the motive principle is to be found in Paulinism. 8 But nei- 
ther can the latter develop itself by a natural process; it is too hard and one-sided to 
produce out of itself a direction and generally applicable rule of life. 9 Paulinism 
is, it is true, the tendency which stands higher: but we must not shut our eyes [B+] 
to what can be said for Jewish Christianity. 10 For the assumption that Paulinism is 
perfect in the orthodox sense, and that there is no gap in the system, is one we can- 
not adopt, were it only our of respect for the Christianity of those apostles who 
remained Jewish. 11 Thus neither of the two tendencies is absolutely true; each has 
its justification against the other. 12 Now Ritschl asserts [C-] that “Jesus neither 
intended to declare, nor actually did declare any opposition to Mosaism in essential 
points, and his doctrine was, in virtue of this very feature, the immediate basis of 
Jewish Christianity as differing in principle from Paulinism.” 13 If that be so, then 
Ritschl gives [B-] us little help towards understanding [B+] how the dogma and the 
wide-branching organism of the Catholic Church can have arisen out of the thought 
that Jesus was the Messiah, a thought which could appeal to none but Jewish 
minds... 14 But if the altered form of the latter was due simply to the external 
motive which we have mentioned, and did not arise out of the essence of Paulinism 
itself, then we cannot say that the development into Catholicism was based mainly 
on the Pauline tendency [D+]; it may equally well have arisen on the basis of 
Jewish Christianity [D-]. 15 What is said to be the characteristic of Catholic 
Christianity, viz., the coordinateness of faith and practical activity or the doing of 
works, stands in a very natural connection with the character of the Old Testament 
religion. 16 And finally, Ritschl’s account of early Christianity takes no notice [E-] 
of the personal relations between the apostles Peter and Paul. 17 But it was on the 
is ground that the antithesis of the two tendencies first appeared, and came to the 
ese directest expression Which it ever had; and it was on this ground that 

odation was arrived at, which serves as the clearest landmark we ¢@” 
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have to show [E+] the completed transition of the divergent tendencies into that 
unity where all antitheses and extremes were at last atoned. 

18 In what we have said of Ritschl’s work we have briefly indicated the prin- 
cipal points with which we have now to deal, and without due attention to which 
our discussion would fail to accomplish [F-] its object, which is to follow {F+) the 
historical development of the different antitheses as they act and react upon each 
other. 

19 The point of departure lies in the antithesis already pointed out: the result 
is that they are accommodated to each other [G+], and disappear. 20 In the interval 
between these two extremes, there must be steps of reconciliation, and from the 
nature of the case nothing is more probable than that the movement towards unity 
proceeded, not [H-] from one side only, but from both [H+], of course in different 
ways. 21 We should expect to find that both parties, feeling more or less distinctly 
that they belonged together, act upon each other in the living process of develop- 
ment, each party modifying the other, and being modified by it in tum. 22 Without 
such a process, the result, as it lies before us [I+] in history, the appearance of a 
Christian Catholic Church, could never have come to pass at all {I-). 23 But would 
this process have been possible if the two parties, Gentile Christians and Jewish 
Christians, had continued to present to each other an attitude of unyielding and 
repellent opposition [G-], if Jewish Christianity in its various forms had been inca- 
pable of further development, and if, on the side of Paulinism, what bridged over the 
gulf between Catholic and Apostolic Christianity had been simply the incapacity of 
the Gentile Christians to understand Paul? 24 Can this have been what led them to 
Catholic Christianity, that the fundamental conceptions of the apostles as to the new 
basis of the religious relation which God hath provided in Christ were only intelligi- 
ble by the help of the Old Testament, and that they could not reproduce them to 
themselves in a correct and living way? 25 It is a complete mistake, and will alto- 
gether prevent us from seeing these relations as they were [J-], if we suppose that the 
POint at issue between the tow opposing parties was one if difference in doctrine; 
that the question was whether the relation between the Jewish doctrine of the law 
and the Pauline doctrine of faith should be formulated in this way or that. 26 It is in 
vain to seek for the principle of the movement within the sphere of abstract ideas, as 
if union would ensue when they came to regard each other with indifference. 27 
From such a combination no new or vigorous life could possibly proceed [K-]. 28 
The principle of movement is to be sought [J+] in the concrete center WERE = 
questions were arising and which pressed for an answer: where Christianity, set in 


= 
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the midst of the great forces of the age, had still to struggle for a place among them 
and assert its own right to exist, and had, at the same time, to create the forms within 
which its historical development was to proceed [K+]. 

29 When Paulinism and Jewish Christianity first came to stand in open 
opposition to each other, we find the motive power in those Judaists who met the 
apostle Paul with an uncompromising resistance at every point of his sphere of 
labor. 30 There is no stronger proof of the capacity for development which was 
inherent in Judaism, than the undeniable fact that it found no difficulty in giving up 
[L+] even those positions which it had defended [L-] with the greatest zeal, as soon 
as it became apparent that such a course would help it to a more effective assertion 
of its preponderance over Paulinism. 


Oppositions A through F form the first set of oppositions in this passage. In 
this section Baur enters into dialogue with Albrecht Ritschl, a younger Church his- 
torian. Although the values spread throughout five oppositions, with their culminat- 
ing expression in the sixth, address a series of concerns, there is in fact only one 
essential conviction being communicated through this part of the passage. On the 
surface, the discussion treats Ritschl’s analysis of the emergence and development 
of the Catholic Church, and the relationship between Paulinism and Jewish 
Christianity. The conviction that emerges in the oppositions that underlie this dis- 
cussion is simply that historical development occurs through the reconciliation of 
antitheses. 

Ritschl is a helpful counterpoint for Baur. Because Ritschl’s Church histori- 
cal interpretations also proceed (according to Baur) on the assumption that antithet- 
ical impulses contribute to historical development, Baur then is able to establish his 
own understanding of that same fact with the clarity that is provided by showing 
the ways in which his view differs with a view that is so close to his own. Ritschl 
recognizes the antitheses, but, according to Baur, fails to recognize “any thread of 
connection” (opposition A, sentence 4). The remaining oppositions in this section 
exist for the sake of establishing the fact that development is contingent on recon- 
ciliation. Even Jewish Christianity is defended as containing “an inner power of 
development” (opposition B, sentence 7), which enables it to participate as a neces- 
Sary partner in the development which led to the formation of the Catholic Church. 
Of course, we are reminded that “Paulinism is, it is true, the tendency which stands 


higher” (opposition B, sentence 9), but even Paulinism is not able to “develop itself 
by a natural process” (sentence 8). 
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Oppositions C and D continue to express the stance that any interpretation of 
history that does not recognize the necessity and participation of both tendencies 
“gives us little help toward understanding” (opposition C, sentence 13). Opposition 
E finally expresses with the most clarity the value that emerged through this series 
of oppositions. Ritschl had failed to notice the personal relations in which both the 
radical divergence and the reconciliation occurred. Here the positive value captures 
the direction of the text. It is the summation and the clear expression: “It was on this 
ground that an accommodation was arrived at, which serves as the clearest landmark 
we can have to show the completed transition of the divergent tendencies into that 
unity where all antitheses and extremes were at last reconciled” (sentence 17). 

Opposition F brings the discussion back out to the more general and abstract, 
and here we can see the broader implications of the principles and conyictions that 
were established during Baur’s treatment of Ritschl. Baur states explicitly that his 
purpose is “to follow the historical development of the different antitheses as they 
act and react upon each other” (sentence 18). The penalty for not appropriating 
Baur’s views in this process, however, is failure: “the discussion would fail to 
accomplish its object” (sentence 18). 

A repetition of the first section of this passage is to be found in oppositions 
G. H and I. Here again, Baur strongly and explicitly demands that reconciliation 
provides the key to development. One need only go to the text to see the repeated 
affirmation of “accommodation,” of the fact that “both” parties contributed to the 
development. “Both parties, feeling more or less distinctly that they belonged 
together, act upon each other in the living process of development, each party mod- 
ifying the other, and being modified in tum” (sentence 21). The rejection of the 
Opposite is equally as clear to see. Baur says “the appearance of a Christian 
Catholic Church could never have come to pass at all... if the two parties, Gentile 
Christians and Jewish Christians, had continued to present to each other an attitude 
of unyielding and repellent opposition” (sentences 22 and 23). 

Oppositions J, K and L form the final section of this passage, in terms of the 
System of convictions. The first two sections of this passage provide the foundation 
for the highest value. The comparison with Ritschl served to establish the necessity 
for both elements in an antithetical relationship to possess “a principle Ob move- 
Ment,’ and for both to contribute to new historical developments. This third sec- 
tion, consisting of the final three oppositions, expresses what Baur belies sane 
the “principle of movement” which moves antithetical agents towards reconcilia- 
tion, 
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In this passage we see again that the negative value is embodied “within the 
sphere of abstract ideas” (opposition J, sentence 26). Supposing abstract ideas to 
have the capacity to generate reconciliation is described by Baur as “a complete 
mistake [which] will altogether prevent us from seeing these relations as they 
were” (sentence 25). To seek the principle of movement in abstract ideas is “in 
vain.... No new life could possibly proceed [from this]” (sentence 26). This repre- 
sentation of the “merely abstract” as so high a negative value clearly assures us that 
this is a prominent and significant thought pattern which Baur is compelled to 
negate. The new element in this passage, however, is the fact that the positive oppo- 
site is also available. The conviction which generates Baur’s descriptions and 
explanations of the cause for historical development is qualified as “the concrete 
center... where Christianity, set in the midst of the great forces of the age, had still 
to struggle” (opposition J, sentence 28). 

These oppositions J and K are among the most important contributions of 
this analysis. Herein lies the evidence which renders certain traditional interpreta- 
tions of Baur and his work as clearly false and misguided. This element of the con- 
crete center, in Baur’s system of convictions, undermines the view that Baur’s 
Church historical work was the mere perpetuation and application of Hegelianism. 
To understand Baur in this way is to assess him superficially on the basis of certain 
concepts which are traditionally understood to be Hegelian. The undeniable pres- 
ence of the “thesis, antithesis, synthesis” character of historical development, in 
Baur’s interpretation, certainly tempts the exegete to brand Baur with simple labels, 
but Baur’s repeated depreciation of “abstract ideas,” and the introduction of his 
own notion of the “concrete center”, distinguishes Baur’s convictions from those of 
Hegel, and requires the exegete to recognize Baur as having taken a step into a dis- 
tinct commitment to the concrete historical, and furthermore into a clearer grasp of 
the distinction between religion and philosophy, something that was not available 
in Hegel. 

Opposition L does not have the same weight or significance as the previous 
two. It is essentially a reexpression of Baur’s prejudiced view of Judaism. He 
ascribes a self-serving motivation to the willingness of the Jews to participate in 
the Teconciliation process. Baur says they “found no difficulty giving up even those 
positions which [they] had defended with the greatest zeal, as soon as it became 
apparent that such 4 course would help it to a more effective assertion of it prepon- 
derance over Paulinism” (opposition 1, sentence 30). 
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Gnosticism” 


1 With the name and the notion of “Gnosticism” (the reason for coupling it 
with Montanism in the title cannot be explained till afterwards) we enter upon a 
totally different field of the history of the early Church from that which we have 
hitherto been discussing. 2 The question is no longer whether Christianity is a par- 
ticular or a universal principle of salvation, or as to the conditions on which the 
Christian salvation is to be obtained. 3 The practical interest [A-] is no longer 
merely that of breaking through and putting aside the barriers that impede the free 
and more universal development of Christianity. 4 The circle of vision is complete- 
ly changed. 5 God and the world, spirit and matter, absolute and finite, the origin, 
development, and end of the world: these are the conceptions and antitheses into 
the sphere of which we are now transferred [A+]. 6 In a word, Christianity is now 
to be apprehended not [B-] as a principle of salvation, bur [B+] as a principle of the 
world. 7 The phenomena with which we have now to deal have their own point of 
commencement, form a circle by themselves, and have a character of their own. 8 
So much is this the case, that in fact it is merely the name of Christianity that con- 
nects them with the rest of the phenomena which form the history of the early 
Church. 9 Yet on the other hand they are not without weighty significance for the 
history of the development of the Catholic Church. 10 It is involved first of all on 
the very idea of the Catholic Church that she should seek to rise above everything 
particular, and merge it in the universality of the Christian principle; but on the 
other hand it is a not less essential part of her office to maintain and hold fast [C+] 
the positive elements of Christianity. 11 In fact, what constitutes her a Catholic 
Church is that she stands in the middle to harmonize [D+] all tendencies together, 
and rejects [D-] the one extreme as must the other. 12 Had not the idea that devel- 
oped itself out of Christianity, the idea of the Catholic Church, overcome [E+] the 
Particularism of Judaism, Christianity itself would have become a mere sect of 
Judaism. 13 But on the other side, on the side where it came in contact with 
Heathenism, it was threatened [E-] by a danger no less serious, viz., that ideas 
would come to operate upon the Christian doctrines, under the influence of which 
they would fade away [C-] into vague and general abstrachions) so that the 
Christian consciousness spreading out in limitless expansion would entirely lose 
[C-] its specific historical character. 14 Now this was the fendenigy ‘of Gnosticism, 
and the general account which we have to give of Gnosticism in view of mer 
dency is, that it regarded Christianity not [F-] in the first instance as 4 Princip’s © 
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salvation, but [F+] as the principle that determines the whole development of the 
world. 15 Thus the interests out of which it arose were those of speculation and 
philosophy [G-] rather than religion [G+]; and it points back to philosophy as the 
highest outcome of the human spirit in the Gentile world. 


This passage on Gnosticism contains a more explicit expression of Baur’s 
concer with the “concrete historical” which we have just seen in the passage on 
“Reconciliation”. The cornerstones of Baur’s system of convictions come ever 
more clearly to view as we move through the book. The negatives that have been 
alluded to also emerge more clearly on the horizon. Here the “mere abstract” which 
Baur used as a counterpoint against which to establish certain positive values is 
embodied in a heresy. Baur now has an actual historical entity that embodies the 
quality of being (or influencing things in the direction of) “merely abstract.” 
Through this we can see the consequences of this influence on Christianity. It is a 
“serious threat” (opposition D, sentence 13). If left to act freely on the Christian 
doctrines, the latter would “fade away into vague and general abstractions, so that 
the Christian consciousness spreading out in limitless expansion would entirely 
lose its specific historical character” (opposition C, sentence 13). 

The remaining oppositions D, E, and F are easy to understand. Baur’s strong 
conviction is that Christianity, if it is to be properly understood, must be seen as a 
teligion, or as he says “in the first instance as a principle of salvation [and not] as 
the principle that determines the whole development of the world” (opposition E, 
sentence 14). The highest values which embrace the direction and thrust of this 
series of oppositions are embraced by “the interests of religion” on the positive side 
and “the interests of speculation and philosophy” on the negative side (opposition 
F, sentence 15). One of the important qualifiers that adds significance to the value 
being expressed here appears in opposition D, where Baur describes the threat 
imposed by the Gnostic (speculative and philosophical) approach to Christianity as 
a threat and “a danger no less serious” than the particularism and nationalism of 
the Jews, which would have interfered with the universal spread of Christianity. 
Baur has zeroed in on a vital notion of “the positive elements of Christianity” 
(opposition C, sentence 10). For Baur, even though he describes the role of the 
Church as to “seek to rise above everything particular, and merge it in the univer- 
sality 2 = Christian principle” (sentence 10), he does not do this at the expense 
. cack ae of Christianity.” Christianity must always retain its status 

principle of salvation” (Opposition F, sentence 14). It 1s 4 
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principle of salvation, however, that must be understood in terms of Baur's “recon- 
structed orthodoxy,” in terms of the moral, religious consciousness, and the means 
to be elevated into the “general self.” 

In this we see innovation and perhaps genius. Baur is writing in defense of 
an inviolable aspect of religion without turning his back on the wisdom of the 
philosophical developments of his day. The strong attachment to religion, to 
“Christianity as a principle of salvation” threatened by speculative philosophy, is 
not uncommon among those writing from what today would be described as an 
“evangelical perspective.” But the perception of speculative philosophy as a threat 
to the true understanding of Christianity is not to be found or expected from writers 
who embrace so many of the insights of the philosophers and write from the posi- 
tion of a defender of criticism. Baur is aware of a subtle danger in the tendency to 
stretch the limits or boundaries of what can rightly be called Christianity too far. 
This he describes as “‘a danger no Jess serious” than the particularism which would 
haye prevented the spread of Christianity altogether, In other words, defining the 
boundaries of what can properly be called Christianity too far is the equivalent of 
destroying the religion! There are many possible ways that a faithful Christian 
might seek to prevent this danger. A common reaction is some form of biblicism or 
biblical orientation. We recall that Neander, for example, would tolerate nothing 
outside of that which he believed “the narrative would countenance”; the narrative 
or the scriptures set the parameters outside of which the considerations need no 
longer be considered Christian per se. For Baur, these parameters are defined by 
his notion of “the positive elements of Christianity... [that] Christianity be regard- 
ed in the first instance as a principle of salvation” (oppositions C and F, sentences 
10.and 14). — 

Much of the theological climate among the staunchly orthodox at the time in 
which Baur wrote was characterized by a fear of the speculative philosophers, par- 
ticularly due to the fact that so many of them wrote in such thoroughly Christian 
schemata. Most of the orthodox theologians rejected dialogue with the speculative 
philosophers outright. Baur, needless to say, wrote in full aWiaISnAAS and dialogue 
with the thought of Hegel and others. But this passage on Gnosticism shows him to 
resist a full and unthinking appropriation of philosophical speculation The ae 
(at least to the degree that he wants to define ihe philosophical and eee ied 
enterprise as formally beyond the pale of true Christianity) is ee a é oh we 
torical impulse and expression known as Gnosticism. In _ pei re 
Christian religion, and already in sentence 7 we see the clear claim Pp 
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nomena with which we have now to deal have their own point of commencement, 
form a circle by themselves, and have a character of their own” (sentence 7). In 
many ways, we can sense through this passage that Baur has created for himself g 
nineteenth-century commission to defend the true faith against the heresy of 
Gnosticism. 


The Episcopate™ 


1 But all this would not have been enough to draw forth the bishops so 

decidedly from their original identity with the presbyters, and to confer upon them 
what we may call their position of sovereignty as opposed to the presbyters and to 
the congregation. 2 For this it was needed that circumstances should arise, which 
should give that endeavor after unity such a fullness of energy and such a practical 
importance as it had not possessed before. 3 It is beyond doubt, that when the here- 
sies threatened [A-] the Christian community with their continual encroachments 
and their continual tendency to dissolve unity, the episcopate, in the more definite 
form which it assumed in the course of the second century, acted as a counterpoise 
[A+] to the danger. 4 The great movement occasioned by Gnosticism not only 
woke to consciousness the ideas of the Catholic Church, but was followed by 
another equally important result; it called forth a counteraction, and this counterac- 
tion could find its special aim and end only in the episcopate. 5 It was the episco- 
pate which not only, in opposition to the eccentric, vaguely-straying, dissolving, 
and decomposing tendency of the heresies, established a firm central point which 
held all together, and drew to itself all allied elements, but also taught Christians, 
instead of adapting [B-] their frame of mind to the transcendental supernatural 
world, to stand on the firm ground [B+] of historical reality and present wants. 6 It 
was the episcopate which sought and found an answer to the problem how a 
Christian church could assume a definite form. 7 It was the episcopate which so 
cooled and moderated the strained and ecstatic temper of millenarian belief, that it 
more and more gave place to a rational sense directed to practical objects; which so 
far r econciled [C+] the world and the Christian mind which had fallen out (C-] of 
relations with the world, that Christianity, founded on the broad basis of a Catholic 
Church became able to enter on the Path of its historical development. 


ste: Even though this is a short Passage with only three oppositions, there is 
urprising amount revealed here. The values continue to acquire ever greater preci- 
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sion with each new opposition in which they appear. We have already come to 
know of Baur’s position that true religion must have a concrete historical form and 
the capacity to develop historically. We have seen, in the oppositions throughout 
the analysis, the variety of ways that historical development can be threatened. It 
can become constricted to insure its perpetuation on the large scale. On the other 
hand, it can expand so that it loses contact with its center and origins, loses “its 
self.” The forces of Jewish particularism and Gnosticism have served to represent 
these threats respectively. Until now the necessary concrete historical form which 
has allowed Christianity to maintain the vital and necessary balance for its develop- 
ment has been the Catholic Church. Here the same role is assumed, more specifi- 
cally, by the episcopate. 

But here again, this is not just repetition. A new quality is ascribed to this 
concrete center, thus giving us further insight into Baur’s system of convictions. In 
opposition A (sentence 3) we can recognize that the ideal of unity, the innate desire 
for unity and the power of unity as a final cause comprise part of Baur’s fundamen- 
tal presuppositions. The threat or conflictual force which engendered the rise of the 
episcopate was the threat to unity. The heresies which appear on the polemical axis 
have no other qualifiers than their tendency to dissolve unity. 

The episcopate establishes the firm central point, drawing all elements to 
itself. The heresies, on the other hand, have dissolving and decomposing tenden- 
cies. This opposition expresses the positive value of unity, the natural tendency for 
development to move toward this end, and for threat or conflictual forces to be the 
impetus for the emergence of the historical forces through which development fol- 
lows its natural tendency to lead to unity. 

We have seen again and again that religion for Baur is a phenomenon 
grounded in the moral, the historical and the practical. Until these oppositions 
these positive values values have been opposed by varieties of the “merely 
abstract” as well as by the constraining forces of particularism. In this passage both 
the positive value of the concrete historical and negative value of the “merely 
abstract” come to be associated with more explicit implications. The concnete cen- 
ter is “the firm ground of historical reality and present wants” (opposition as 
tence 5). The Christian mind properly reconciled to the woud is described as 
“rational” and “practical” (sentence 7). On the polemical axis the negative eae id 
otherworldliness, the concem with “the transcendental, supernatural world B-, 
sentence 5). The earlier polemical agents, speculation and philosophy, Rs 
emphases and the like attained their status as negative agents due’ to thenalaeiias 
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grounding in the concrete historical. But here, this impulse achieves its full blown 
expression. It is the precise and direct opposite of the concrete historical, it is the 
fundamental orientation to “the transcendental, supematural world.” And how is 
this orientation described? What is the nature or effect of such a religious orienta- 
tion? “Strained and ecstatic” (sentence 7). So here we see yet a third mode of tran- 
scendental religion being opposed to the concrete historical religion, which Baur 
knows to be true Christianity. 

The fact that so many different agents are opposed to the one repeated posi- 
tive value indicates that the positive value, Christianity in its concrete form, is vir- 
tually of ultimate importance for Baur. Baur’s “world-related” Christianity is 
expressed with unceasing consistency against an array of possible other under- 
standings. This shows that Baur is extremely concerned that the reader grasp these 
values in their fullness and with utmost precision. 

A new quality to Baur’s “true Christianity,” that continues to emerge with 
ever greater clarity might pass unnoticed, but is in fact significant. This quality 
appears in the qualifiers of the positive agents in both oppositions B and C. In B 
the key phrase is “and present wants” (sentence 5). In opposition C it is “a rational 
sense directed to practical objects” (sentence 7). Through these qualifiers we can 
begin to understand what had seemed to be Baur’s obsession with the moral, dis- 
played earlier. How closely it is related to the firm ground of historical reality 
which Baur understands to be the nature of true Christianity! 

The highest negative value in this passage is for the Christian to have “fallen 
out of relation with the world” (opposition C, sentence 7). The context, of course, is 
the discussion of the heresies. But the heresies are merely the incarnation of the neg- 
ative value that has appeared throughout, the negation of a commitment to the 
“world,” to the concrete historical. And what is the final end toward which the posi- 
tive values lead? What is the value of having “reconciled the world and the Christian 
mind?” “That Christianity, founded on the broad basis of a Catholic Church, became 
able to enter on the path of its historical development” (sentence 7). 


Montanism 


1 If we look back upon the circumstances that first occasioned and promoted 
the development and realization of the episcopal idea, we find that it was unques- 
tionably through the episcopate that the Christian Church first reached the con- 
Sciousness of its unity as founded on the belief in Christ. 2 With this consciousness 
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it acquired the power of a Catholic Church able to overcome all heresies and 
schisms, and to advance beyond every kind of particularism, to cut off from itself all 
that was extreme, and to unite all allied elements; and through that strength it was 
able to establish itself as a permanent fact. 3 But what did it avail that there existed a 
Church cast [A+] into this determinate form and organized for future existence, if 
that Church had no future before it, and was not to look forward [A-| to any devel- 
opment at all; if, believing in the immediate coming of Christ, it every moment 
expected the end of all things? Here we are brought back to Montanism. 4 It was 
Montanism which maintained [B-] in the Church, in full vividness and energy, 
thought of the catastrophe that impended in the immediate future, and thus, even on 
the very threshold of the Church’s existence, placed its end before its eyes. 5 On the 
other hand, it was the episcopate that, in opposition to Montanism, first made the 
existence and development of a Christian Church possible [B+]. 

6 The controversy between the Montanists and their opponents points to a 
question with regard to which the Christian consciousness of this age was very 
much divided in itself. 7 The opponents of Montanism saw in its moral require- 
ments a doctrine of impracticable rigor. 8 Now in fact did they share the opinion 
that the end of the world was already so near, and that the most urgent duty of the 
time was to break with the world and to hold one’s self prepared [C-] for the imme- 
diate coming of Christ had not yet found its fulfilment, they drew the natural con- 
clusion that it would probably remain unfulfilled [C+] in the next following period 
as well: that the end of the world was not yet so near as the Montanists supposed. 9 
But as the unnatural strain of mind, caused [D-] by the constant expectation of 
Christ’s coming, was abatedu [D+], the changed inevitably influenced the whole 


practical demeanor of Christians. 


This passage continues to affirm the positive value of being able to develop 
historically. The interesting aspect of this particular passage is that its subject mat- 
ter offers the possibility for Baur to enter into a conflict with one of his own most 
highly valued convictions. Montanism is always portrayed in terms of its moral 
Nigor. It is this aspect which most always dominates any historical consideration of 
Montanism and explanations regarding its conflict with the Samcly ei 
could be problematical for Baur, given his own extremely high valuation ° the 
Moral in Christianity. But Baur avoids the problem by focusing the jeer oe 
the values of historical development and continuity. The moral asst is barely men- 
tioned in passing, and does not appear in the context of an opposition. 
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By redirecting the focus to the question of historical development, Baur is 
able to reiterate his positive valuing of historical development and the related value 
of the Christian mind existing in a reconciled relationship to the world. The relj- 
giosity that advocates a break with the world is grounded in falsehood: “the end of 
the world was not yet so near as the Montanists supposed” (opposition C, sentence 
9). This obsession with the imminent coming of Christ and the end of the world is 
described by Baur as being the product of, and/or creating “an unnatural strain of 
mind” (opposition D, sentence 9). Baur’s belief that the true Christianity is one that 
assimilates itself to the world becomes clearer and more explicit with each new 
alternative presented in opposed relationship to it. 

Here again there is a qualifier that seems to appear ever so briefly, and one 
that would not ordinarily catch the attention of an exegete as being of any particu- 
lar significance. In the context of the tendency for the values to approach ultimacy 
the higher they appear on their respective axes, however, often even a single word 
can offer important insights to the conviction system of the author. In this case I 
refer to opposition D, the final opposition of the passage. The highest, positive 
value (opposed to such states as “strained”, and “unnatural”) is that which Baur 
wants to be regarded as the true, healthy and right direction of Christianity. It is 
“the whole practical demeanor of the Christians” (sentence 9). The quality of prac- 
ticality appears with increasing frequency as we see the filling out and fine tuning 


of Baur’s position. In the final, upcoming passages its significance will become 
clear. 


Montanism (Continued)” 


1 The need and requirements which determined the action of the bishops 
may be discovered from those which influenced the Montanists; the two sets of 
motives are exactly contrary. 2 The latter simply refused [A-] the forgiveness of 
mortal sins in order that, in view of the approaching end of the world, they might 
draw the reins of ecclesiastical discipline as tight as possible; and they wished the 
more to tighten them now that a large part of the Christian Church had so greatly 
relaxed them. 3 The bishops, on the other hand, must, in accordance with their 
view of the world, have been of the opinion that it might still be expedient to make 
arrangements [A+] for a more prolonged existence of the Church in the world. 4 It 
was precisely at this time that the Church first acquired, in the episcopate, 40 
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organisation calculated for permanence; and the idea of a continua successio, 
apprehended with such fulness of meaning by the bishops, could not fail, while it 
bade them look back to the apostles, whose successors they claimed to be, to direct 
their contemplation to the future of the Church as well. 5 If the bishops considered 
themselves as the officials of a church that was not to vanish [B-] forthwith from 
the world, but to continue [B+] to subsist in it, they must naturally have felt 
impelled to separate from the Christian society whatever might bring to mind the 
over-strained transcendentalism of the Christian consciousness at the outset of 
Christianity, and the sharp opposition to the world in which it had consequently 
stood, as such elements might too easily become the means of diverting the Church 
[C-] from the path in which she was to take her regular course [C+] in the world. 6 
The Church could not subsist in the world without contracting [D+] a more solid 
friendship with it than was possible, while it at every moment expected {D-] the 
world’s destruction. 7 We need but imagine in what a peculiarly strained state of 
mind those must have lived [E-], who, ever thinking [E-] on the coming of Christ 
| and the accompanying catastrophe, hovered as it were between existence and non- 
existence. 8 How could a society of believers such as these plant [E+] its foot 
firmly in the world, while it saw [E-] the ground of its existence ever heaving 
beneath it, and the world’s whole order collapsing in the immediate future? 9 
Again when, in accordance with the same belief, moral requirements were hight- 
ened (G-] to a degree that surpassed the common measure of human strength, here 
was another point of view in which the Church fell short of the conditions of a 
State of existence adapted to the present material order of things [G+]. 10 What an 
exaggerated demand was made by the Montanists upon all the members of the 
Christian society — that they should remain absolutely free from all the transgres- 
sions [H-] which they included under the name of mortal sins! 11 This was rigour 
$0 impracticable, that a society professedly governed by such a principle must 
soon see the moral force necessary for its subsistence consume itsel in the internal 
Struggle. 12 The concession made with regard to the forgiveness of deadly sins 
[H+] was the first step that tended to harmonise a transcendental and never-to-be- 
tealized idea with those actual facts which alone could afford a basis forthe devel- 
Opment of the idea in a permanent Church. 13 If it was impossible that sins' should 
Completely disappear, it must at least be possible that they should be tee 
The pure ideality of the Church became practical. 15 The Christian be: note H 
¥f not [I-] solely of saints completely untainted by any so-called deadly sin, at any 
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rate of [I+] those whom the Church, by virtue of her power of the keys, coulq 
recognise as true members of the society. 16 And if, as even the Montanists 
assumed, the Church had the right to forgive sins, why should it not make use of 
that right? 17 Thus the bishops, when they came forward and placed themselves 
prominently at the head of the anti-Montanist party, in the question as to the law- 
fulness of forgiving deadly sins, proved in a way very characteristic of their posi- 
tion, that in them the Christian spirit had recovered from that over-strained mood of 
its early years, in which it had been hardly self-possessed, — nay, almost beside 
itself. 18 It was this policy of theirs which first made it possible that a Christian 
Church, following in its development the thread of the episcopal continua succes- 
sio, should actually exist. 19 The fact that among all the bishops it was the bishop 
of Rome whose authority had the most deciseive influence calls us to notice how 
even at this early time the Roman bishops were entering on the roas in which they 
afterwards understood only too well, both in theory and practice, how to guide the 
Church and the world hand in hand. 20 The tendency to conform Christianity to the 
world, afterwards carried the Roman Church to the utmost possible limits, is seen 
here in its first commencement, in a form quite innocent, and fully justified by the 
natture of the case at hand. 


The first oppositions, A, B and C, do nothing more than establish, as a foun- 
dation for the development of values in this passage, the positive assessment of his- 
torical continuity and the negative view of apocalypticism. The qualitative or attitu- 
dinal implications of the two possible perspectives appear in opposition D (sen- 
tence 6). The different perceptions of likely future scenarios imply different atti- 
tudes about the world. Opposition D virtually personalizes the implications of these 
beliefs. Opposed to expecting the destruction of the world is “contracting a more 
solid friendship with it” (sentence 6). 

When we move to opposition E, we see qualifiers that seem to be mere repe- 
tition or continuation of the negative values which we have already seen associated 
with breaking with the world, But we are actually seeing a condemnation far more 
extreme and fundamental than we have hitherto witnessed. We have already seen 
Baur treat religion in breach with the world as “over-strained” and “peculiarly 
Strained”, but in opposition E (sentence 7) the negative qualifiers shift to an abso- 
lute, the consideration of existence itself, The qualifiers in this opposition are “hov- 
ering between existence and nonexistence,” “the ground of existence ever heaving 
beneath [them],” and “the whole world’s order collapsing” (sentence 8). Thes¢ 
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qualifiers show that Baur virtually identified existence, the ground of existence and 
the whole world’s order, with the world and historical development. This, of neces- 
sity, includes the reality of the spiritual realm. I cannot overemphasize the signifi- 
cance of the implications of what we are seeing in this unification of the whole of 
reality into the sphere of concrete historical development. Baur is breaking radical- 
ly from traditional Christian cosmologies which tend to dichotomize Spiritual and 
historical reality, and then struggle to relate them in some vaguely intuited relation- 
ship of collaboration and common teleology. Baur, by contrast, while affirming 
without compromise the fullness of spiritual reality, does not ascribe to it any exis- 
tence independent of historical reality. The decline of the transcendent in modem, 
western society may make it difficult to appreciate the significance of such a pre- 
supposition in relation to the predominant presuppositions of the age in which he 
wrote. 

The power of these presuppositions to generate the historical analyses or 
interpretations is particularly clear in this instance. Baur describes these bishops as 
concemed, above all, to ensure the permanence and historical development of the 
Church. The Montanists, on the other hand, in their anticipation of an imminent 
Parousia, are described as having been cast into the throes of chaos and groundless- 
ness. Whether or not the bishops were thus primarily motivated, or whether the 
Montanists actually existed in such a state comes to us strictly on the grounds of 
Baur’s presuppositions. He makes no effort to present this position on the founda- 
tion of historical evidence. This observation is not presented in order to suggest 
that Baur is necessarily mistaken in his interpretation of the history. It is merely to 
show an example of how the convictions generate what finally comes to appear on 
the surface of a text. 

Opposition F introduces the inevitable dimension of the moral. No treatment 
of the Montanists can completely overlook this. The values should be of particular 
interest because of Baur’s own strong commitment to the moral as a vital aspect of 
Christianity. The potential conflict is resolved via the continued predominance of 
the high value of the permanence of the Church. Moral requirements appeanos the 
Negative axis because they proved to be inappropriate “to the present material order 
of things” (opposition F, sentence 9). Thus even the important value of the moral a 
Subordinate to the value of being able to maintain historical existence. Maintaining 
the permanence of the Church as the desired end and as that vali which consis- 

; i all varieties of impulses, 
tently underlies all subsequent considerations causes : ace 
directions, and actions surrounding this matter to be evaluated in terms of function, 
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practicality and practicability. The positive or negative value of a given symbol 
depends on its relation to the absolute value of a Christian church that perpetuates 
itself in history. What is the problem with the excessive rigor of the Montanists? [t 
is the effect that that stance has on the ability of the community to develop histori- 
cally. The qualifier that negatively describes the Montanists, forecasts their doom: 
“A society professedly governed by such a principle must soon see the moral force 
necessary for its subsistence consumed in internal struggle” (Opposition G, sen- 
tence 11). 

The positive qualifiers in opposition G are even more interesting. Certainly, 
once again, the central value is historical and developmental existence. This is 
explicit: “[This concession] alone could afford a basis for the development of the 
idea in a permanent Church” (opposition G, sentence 11). But the discussion is on 
moral rigor! Why does the “concession made with regard to forgiveness of deadly 
sins” appear on the principal axis? It is because of the function it serves, NOT 
because it is in itself of positive value. Were it not for this concession a certain 
“transcendental idea” would never be realized. In order to be realized it must be 
harmonized with “actual facts,” and only then has the condition been laid for “a 
permanent Church.” The influence of historical permanence on such considerations 
as existence, becoming and the ontological status of transcendental idea is pro- 
found. 

The final opposition H contains two important points to notice. The first is 
sentence 14: “The pure ideality of the Church became practical.” This value is new 
in this passage. It appeared first in opposition G, and then more explicitly in this 
opposition H. There is obviously a certain intuition that helps bring together Baur’s 
convictions about the nature of reality which is approximately the following: The 
ideational realm cannot be described as having any formal or actual existence per 
se. It must “realize” itself in practical reality before it can be said to exist. Yet even 
though the ideational sphere is not granted substantial ontological status, it is nev- 
ertheless ascribed certain attributes. The most important of these is the nature and 
impulse to actualize, itself in practical reality. 

Baur is implicitly critical of the ideal, which I believe to be a reflection of 
his passion for the historical. It must also be a reaction to the idealists who were 
exerting such a strong influence on the theological and philosophical thought of the 
day. Opposition H also expresses an interesting implication or by-product of this 
conviction. It concems the evaluation of the goal and effort of the Church, as well 
as its self-understanding. The population that is associated with this “transcendent 
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ideal” which appears on the negative axis is made up of “saints” (sentence 15), 
These are the people who may be said to be “a never-to-be-realized ideal”, 
Opposite them, on the positive axis, (occupying the highest position of value in this 
passage,) are the “true members of the society” (sentence 15). This final opposition 
does so much to capture the fullness of Baur’s system of convictions, the emphasis 
on the moral, the practical, that which develops in history, etc. Furthermore we are 
able to see the presence of a very strong impulse that was growing in the sense of 
Germany’s national self-consciousness, especially in the tendency to theologize 
these political tendencies of the time. 


Constantine” 


1 This, and in fact all the points which we have passed in review, are so inti- 
mately connected with the programme of his reign which he set forth in the edict of 
Milan, as to bring before us [A+] with sufficient cleamess how the thought of unity 
and the effort after unity, the monarchical tendency, was the principle which from 
first to last determined his individuality. 

2 What further light do we still require in order to have a historical compre- 
hension of the character of the epoch of which Constantine is the principal figure? 
3 Are we to find [A-] the key to the explanation of it in the legend, so ambiguous, 
and in spite of its authentic voucher, so unauthenticated, of the miraculous vision 
which is said to have appeared to Constantine on his march against Maxentius? 4 
In such an account of the matter let those find satisfaction to whom petty personal 
Matters are wont to stand higher [B-] than [B+] the great process of history, and in 
whose eyes the strange and miraculous is of more value than the simple truth of 
historical facts. 5 Nay even that question which is generally held to be {C-] the 
Most signal example, in this field of history, of that method of historical treatment 
Which seeks to trace [D-] results to their causes, whether Constantine's going over 
to Christianity and the consequent elevation of Christianity to the State religion, 
was a matter more of politics of of inner religious conviction on Constantine’s part, 
is without any real importance. 6 It cannot possibly lead to a correct view, because 
it sets out by seeking to reduce [D-] the historical importance which Ghastanity 
Teached in Constantine to a mere momentum of his personality, and is only in 


doubt whether it owed this importance more to the politics of Constantine or to his 
ral that Christianity was indebted [D+], for 


the 8 importance which it then attained, to no one but itself. 9 Accordingly, if a dis- 
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tinction of this nature be drawn at all, it must be answered in favor of the politics of 
Constantine, since politics are nothing but a correct appreciation of the relations 
which determine the center of gravity of an age. 10 Christianity had become an 
objective power of the age, and carried in itself the necessity of being recognized, 
11 The greatness of Constantine, what makes him one of those world-historical 
characters who are the individual expression of the spirit of their age, is simply and 
solely this, that he understood his age, and had the capacity to take up into himself, 
and to join with himself in a personal unity, what the genius of the time had to 
deposit in his hands in Christianity. 12 Though so significant a warning had gone 
forth between the second and the third edict, the right time had not yet gone by for 
the world freely to measure itself with Christianity. 13 The last great attempt 
against Christianity had been without result, and had only exposed the weakness 
and powerlessness of the heathen world, and the inner dissolution which had seized 
upon the ancient faith. 14 It was now evident that the substantial power of the age 
was Christianity, and that alone, as the Corpus Christianorum with the strong, well 
articulated organization of the Catholic Church. 15 Only in this form did 
Constantine know Christianity, and it was only the grand unity to which the episco- 
pal system of the Church had even then been developed, which excited in him so 
great reverence. 16 Thus he came to see in the Christian Church the power by 
which the Roman empire, so much in need of regeneration, could gain the strength 
and capacity needed for that process. 17 Thus there was an approach on both sides, 
in the interests not less of the one than of the other. 18 The real power of the age 
resided in Christianity alone: amid the dissolution of all forms which held the old 
world together, it only formed a firm and compact unity, in which it was able to 
offer [E+] a new body to the State now falling to pieces [E-]. 19 On the other side, 
it was no less for the interests of Christianity that the form of the Roman empire, 
founded as it was in history, should be that in which it became the ruling power of 
the world. 20 In a word, if there was still to be a Roman empire, this was possible 
only under the condition that a Christian emperor should now stand at its head. 21 
Thus is was nothing but an inner necessity, lying in the changed relations of the 
world themselves, which forced the two powers to come together into one: on the 
one side, Christianity, in the form of the Church and the episcopate, which now 
once more built the bridge over which Christianity went forward to a new stage of 
its historical development; and on the other, the Roman empire, being still in name 
at meat what in reality it was no linger. 22 It is nothing but the objective process of 
the thing itself that provides the force for further motion. 23 In the life of 
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Constantine, in fact, there is no personal information as to the decisive step of his 
going over to Christianity. 24 Indeed he even postponed his baptism, as if such an 
act had ceased to be necessary for him, the Christian emperor, to the very end of 
his life. 25 Thus considered, the whole change which we are now considering has 
an entirely political character, and history has in Teality no great object for inguir- 
ing [F-] what relation Constantine’s own religious conviction bore to the great pro- 
cess. 26 Yet the religious element, in so far as it belongs to the question at all, does 
in a certain way assert itself [F+]. 27 When a power has advance by the road of 
historical development, and come to be a patent and evident objective reality, it 
must be held to be religion in a man that leads him to recognize it for what it i, to 
see in it a divine evidence, and in the consciousness of his own subjective depen- 
dence to bow before it as a higher power. 28 This kind of religiosity we cannot in 
any case deny to Constantine. 


Baur’s treatment of Constantine brings the former into a confrontation of 
values similar to those he faced in his treatment of Jesus. Baur is here once again 
faced with the challenge of dealing with an individual around whom legend exists, 
suggesting an interruption in the continuity of historical development. We recall 
Baur’s treatment of Christian origins. After a hard-won battle to establish the fact 
that Christianity is continuous with the historical development which preceded it, 
Baur then introduced the person of Jesus, asking the rhetorical question as to 
whether, in fact, Jesus does not represent discontinuity, a radical interruption in the 
historical process. This question was, in part, evaded by diverting the discussion to 
a historical critical comparison of the New Testament texts which give us access to 
the person of Jesus, and then further to the narrower textual availability of Jesus, 
the Sermon on the Mount. The other means by which Baur treated this potential 
interruption of historical continuity, was by making the particular and unique influ- 
ence of Jesus a product of the fact that extant historical forces attached themselves 
to him, the Jewish national messianic expectation. Through this we were able to 
TecOgnize Baur’s conviction that the process of history plays upon or utilizes indi- 
Viduals for the fulfillment of its natural (divine?) direction, even individuals as 
great as Jesus. Re. 

Now we have Constantine before us. The underlying question 1s Most 
‘Christianity was able to make the leap from a small persecuted sect to that of — 
the imperially supported State religion. Traditional historical accounts support ie 

. legend in which Constantine was converted by means of a miraculous vision. This 
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legend implies supematural intervention which interrupts continuous historical 
development. How does Baur respond to this implication which contradicts one of 
his core presuppositions? Opposition A already introduces the value of continuity 
on the principal axis. Baur says, “all the points which we have passed in review... 
bring before us with sufficient clearness how the thought of unity and the effort 
after unity, the monarchical tendency, was the principle which from first to last 
determined his individuality” (opposition A, sentence 1). We have “the same 
Constantine before us from beginning to end”.” In this way Baur establishes the 
situation in which even if the evidence eventually suggests that Constantine was a 
key force in the sudden expansion of Christianity, the phenomenon would still be 
protected from the prospect of supernatural intervention which interrupted continu- 
ous historical development. The possibility that such a miraculous conversion actu- 
ally did occur is described by Baur as “legend, so ambiguous... so unauthenticat- 
ed” (opposition A, sentence 3). 

Opposition B continues the negative valuation of those that support an expla- 
nation based on a miraculous vision. The qualifiers are, in short, “petty” versus 
“great” (opposition B, sentence 4). Explanation based on the miraculous vision are 
for those “to whom petty personal matters (B-) are wont to stand higher than the 
great process of history” (B+). 

Oppositions C and D carry this established direction further. Any question 
regarding the person of Constantine is in itself misguided. The key qualifier in 
these oppositions is the negative value ascribed to D-: Questions about Constantine 
are a reduction and furthermore they are wrong and futile. “[They] cannot possibly 
lead to a correct view because it sets out by seeking to reduce the historical impor- 
tance which Christianity reached in Constantine to a mere momentum of his per- 
sonality” (opposition D, sentence 6). It is clear by this point in the passage that 
Baur is strongly convinced that the individual is subordinate to the process of histo- 
ry. But how is this expressed? The “mere momentum of [an individual’s] personali- 
ty” is certainly not the place to find satisfactory historical explanation, “it cannot 
possibly lead to correct views”. The agent on the positive axis is “Christianity 
itself”: “But we may say that Christianity was indebted for the importance it 
attained to none but itself” (oppositions C and D, sentence 7). Throughout the anal- 
ysis Baur’s system of faith has been reconstructed so as to define what he here 
tefers to as “Christianity itself.” This accounts for the actions of Constantine as 
opposed to explanation via “a mere momentum of personality.” 

Opposition E is less significant. It is basically a repetition of the positive 
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assessment of unifying forces. We have seen this in Baur’s treatment of the 
Episcopate and of the Catholic Church. What is new, or significant here, is that 
Christianity is now represented as a unifying force not only for religious dissolu- 
tion, but for political dissolution as well. Secondly, the introduction of the matter of 
“power” is significant. “The real power of the age resided in Christianity alone” 
(sentence 18). These two newly described dimensions of Christianity are necessary 
for Baur as he strives to deal with a political phenomenon and a political figure 
such as Constantine. 

All these directions attain fulfillment in the final opposition of the passage. 
The status of Christianity as a political force (as seen in opposition E) is that which 
enables Baur to establish for Constantine a religiosity consistent with Baur’s funda- 
mental presuppositions. This newly defined religiousness is one that permits Baur 
to uphold his conviction that “the great process of history” subordinates individu- 
als. This was the case with Jesus. It is the case with Constantine. To what extent is 
it possible for an individual to be historically significant? Only insofar as the indi- 
vidual acknowledges that history is the work of God. The highest value in this pas- 
sage is the accurate interpretation of history! “It must be held to be the religion in a 
man that leads him to recognize it [historical development] for what it is, to see in 
it a divine evidence, and in consciousness of his own subjective dependence to bow 
before it as a higher power” (opposition F, sentence 27). Historical reality is 
almost, if not actually, the expression of the divine. It acts upon the individual with 
all the power of God. It is counted as religion for the individual “in the conscious- 
ness of his own subjective dependence to bow before it as a higher power.” This is 
the fullest and most unqualified expression of Baur’s sense of a divinized process 
of world historical development. The process of development moves by the power 
of intention of the divine (but not from without). The individual is not a mover of 
history. The individual is only historically significant in those instances when s/he 
fulfills his/her “religious” responsibility by accurately interpreting “the spirit of the 
age,” and yielding to its “authority” (sentence 27). 

So much is to be seen through the oppositions in this passage. In this final 
Opposition we can recognize a profound fusion between Schleiermacherean Cin 
Consciousness of his own subjective dependence”) and Hegelian (“to ire. divine 
Evidence in historical development”) influences in Baur. Furthermore it can be 
inferred that Baur’s commitment to Church history had for him the weight of a 


“calling”. It was virtually the measure of his Christianity. 
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Christian Expansion” 


1 But we are obliged to ask again, what was it that made it so great a need 
for Christianity to have such forms as would enable it to embrace a wider and 
wider area, what was the inner in this outer form? 2 The simple answer to this 
question appears to lie [A-] in the impressions and results which Christianity can- 
not but produce in all susceptible minds. 3 And yet regarding these history has 
very little to tell us [A+]. 4 How many were converted to faith in Christ by the 
comfort of the Gospel and all the spiritual blessings it conveys, this is recorded in 
no annals of history [B-], but belongs [B+] entirely to secret history of the human 
heart, from which scarcely even a faint report is carried into that general history 
which passes over individuals so lightly and rapidly. 5 Nor indeed from the very 
nature of the case, could these, whatever we may say of them, belong to the first 
and most obvious effects produced by Christianity in its contact with the heathen 
world. 6 Forgiveness of sins, reconciliation, comfort and peace of conscience, 
these every religion gives [C+] in its own way, nor could all this be found wanting 
[C-] in the heathen religions, if only one believed the gods, whose gift these high- 
est blessings of the spiritual life would be found to be. 7 As soon indeed as faith in 
the gods themselves had disappeared, the indispensable condition had been lost for 
receiving all that could be looked for as their gift. 8 And for this reason the main 
question at issue in the struggle between Christianity and Heathenism /ay [D-], not 
on the side of the heart anxious for salvation, thirsting for the consolation of the 
Gospel, but [D+] rather on the side of the reason, asking above all as to the truth of 
its ideas. 9 The one great and pressing point to be settled was as to the truth and 
meaning which polytheism, the belief in the gods of the heathen religion, might 
still possess for the religious consciousness. 10 Regarding [E+] from this point of 
view the relation of Christianity to the heathen world confronting it, and the great 
result of the first three centuries of Christianity, how little can we wonder [E-] that 
it gained at this time so general and so decided a victory over that heathen 
world?... 11 For who were those among whom the old faith still had its most 
active defenders? 12 On the one sided the coarse fanatical populace, with whom 
this faith had turned into F-] the most utter superstition, and blind hatred against 
the Christians was the one acting motive; on the other side was the small class of 
those who were led from reasons of State interest to wish this religion maintained 
(F-], or who More or less unconsciously foisted into it another meaning, in the 
light of their Platonic idealism. 13 But between these two classes there was the 
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very considerable middle class, the numerous members of which belonged (F+) 
neither to the political grandees not to the philosophical illuminati, not yet to the 
lowest class of people, but composed [F+] the ordinary citizen-class, of more or 
less cultivation. 14 Of this class were those people of whom, as Christians, Celsus 
and Lucian speak [G-] with such contempt, those artisans, those weavers, shoe- 
makers, and tanners, who knew so little how to come forward publicly, but proved 
[G+] so active in the matters of their faith in secret and by themselves. 15 It was in 
the purer and less prepossessed mind of this class that Christianity had found (A+) 
from the beginning the most receptive soil for its operations, inasmuch as they 
were the least restrained [H-] by all the prejudices and interests of the other class- 
es from finally dissolving [I+] in their sober practical reason the weak bond still 
holding [I-] them to the faith in the old gods. 


Oppositions A and B provide the foundation for the development of values 
in this passage. Here again Baur seems to be entering into a debate with the 
Neander-like, or a certain type of Schleiermacherean, church-historical hermeneu- 
tic. The critique of such assumptions are grounded, as always, in Baur’s unwaver- 
ing attachment to the historical. The attempt to understand the expansion of 
Christianity on the basis of its appeal to “the heart anxious for salvation” appears 
on the polemical axis and its primary qualifier is that this explanation is simply not 
historically verifiable. About these matters, “history has very little to tell us” 
(opposition A, sentence 3), “‘it is recorded in no annals of history” (opposition B, 
Sentence 4). The most telling qualifier in these oppositions, however, is Baur’s 
description of the general history. Regarding matters of the human heart, “scarcely 
even a faint report is carried into that general history which passes over individuals 
50 lightly and rapidly” (opposition B, sentence 4). This is the explicit expression of 
the subordination of the individual to the world historical process that we have seen 
in several earlier passages. 

Opposition C is a transitional opposition. Baur is moving beyond the mere 
critique of the above described hermeneutic toward establishing his own specific 
alternative. He is also moving beyond opposing this hermeneutic with the standard 
challenge that it is not historically verifiable. Opposition C attacks the Neander-like 
hermeneutic more directly. The criticism found in oppositions A and B ies ae 
explaining Christian expansion in terms of “how many were converted to faith in 
Christ by the comfort of the Gospel” is not historically researchable. Be a 
Opposition € the criticism goes further. Not only is this approach not historically 
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researchable, it is simply incorrect. It does not adequately explain Christian expan- 
sion even if it were historically researchable. “Nor indeed from the very nature of 
the case,” says Baur, “could these [conversions of the heart], whatever we may say 
of them, belong to the first and most obvious effects produced by Christianity... 
these every religion gives” (opposition C, sentences 5 and 6). 

Opposition D is really the first place in this passage in which the positive 
elements of Baur’s convictions become apparent. Opposition D contains an explicit 
agent on the principal axis which stands in opposition to explanations based on 
“the heart anxious for salvation.” The “real” reason for the expansion of 
Christianity lies in its appeal to reason, not in its appeal to the emotions (die 
Gefiihle): “The main question at issue in the struggle between Christianity and 
Heathenism lay, not on the side of the heart anxious for salvation, thirsting for the 
consolation of the Gospel, but rather on the side of reason, asking above all as to 
the truth of its ideas” (opposition D, sentence 8). This is an important element to 
consider. It reveals most clearly that with which theologians of the age were con- 
fronted. It cannot be denied that the affirmation of the “truth” of Christianity (as it 
appeals to reason) holds a much higher value, for Baur, than any truth of 
Christianity which might be assessed in terms of its appeal to human faculties other 
than reason. But this is not the end of it. This value appears only in the middle of a 
series of pertinent transformations, and as the analysis continues, it will be interest- 
ing to see what further is at stake in Baur’s strong determination to establish reason 
as the most superior human faculty. 

With opposition F we begin to see the values that are really at stake for Baur. 
Apparently the matter really concerns social class. Opposition F essentially 
explains the expansion of Christianity, in terms of social class. So it is with the 
remaining oppositions in the passage G, H and I. Thus, this question of which class 
“Christianity had found... [to be] the most receptive soil for its operations” (oppo- 
sition H, sentence 15) constitutes the central thrust of this passage. “The ordinary 
citizen class, of more or less cultivation... the artisans, weavers, shoemakers and 
tanners... of purer and less prepossessed mind... [possessed of] sober practical rea- 
son” (oppositions F, G, H and I, sentences 12-14) occupied the place on the princi- 
pal axis opposed to two types of other social classes, “the coarse, fanatical popu 
lace... superstitious and [possessed of] blind hatred against the Christians... the 
lowest class of people” (opposition F, sentence 13), and the “small class of those 
who were led from reasons of State interest... the political grandees and the philo- 
sophical illuminati” (opposition F, sentence 13), The middle class “of more or less 
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cultivation”, is moved by reason and truth, not by ulterior motives like the upper 
class, nor by emotional reaction like the lower classes. The upper classes are mis- 
led by impure interests, while the lower class response degenerates to being fanati- 
cal and unreasonable. 

It would be unfair, of course, to reduce Baur’s complex system of convic- 
tions to a single impulse. Yet even so, it is startling to see how much of what has 
been established regarding Baur is present or implicit in this series of oppositions 
and the agents and values that emerge to hold the highest place in this passage, For 
Baur, the truth of Christianity lies in its manifestation as a concrete historical phe- 
nomenon. Its essential call to the individual is moral. It resists extremes and pro- 
duces among its constituents, “if not saints, at least true members of society.” 
Throughout the book, all extremes have been denounced in favor of forces for uni- 
fication which ultimately produce a moderate center. All of these values are clear 
to see in the development of the oppositions which constitute this passage. 

One further point should be added for the sake of clarifying, or making more 
precise, our understanding of a value that emerged in the discussion of 
Constantine. In this previous passage Baur expressed the view that the evidence of 
the divine in the “spirit of an age” involves power, but the nature of power was left 
imprecise. This present passage offers the reader an accurate grasp of Baur’s under- 
Standing in his use of the term “power.” It becomes clear in this passage that Baur 
is not referring to typical assumptions regarding the nature and locus of power. For 
Baur the power of Christianity does not necessarily reside in the formal and visible 
loci of power such as governments or monarchs. It lies in the middle class, moder- 
ate, educated, hard-working. This reveals a subtlety in Baur’s thought which would 
forbid a critic of Baur to accuse him of crassly allying himself with political power 
centers, or creating a theology for the convenience of the political agendas of the 
State and institutions in which he carried out his work. It also points to a type of 
historical concern (i.e., “popular religion”) that was just beginning with Baur. Such 
a view is consistent with his sense of the “concrete center” of the Christian reli- 
gion. This is a focus for Church history that has had strong and lasting influence on 
Subsequent historical endeavors even up to our own day. 


Summary 


e Baur’s faith is much more difficult to summarize than Neander’s. It is more 
elf easily to standard theological 
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categories and descriptions. This is why Baur was so misunderstood in his own 
time, and why the secondary literature on Baur is so divided. There were and are 
those who would understand Baur’s position to be so heterodox as to be beyond the 
pale of what can rightly be described as Christian. Others regard him as a great and 
creative champion of the Christian faith.” 

The pattern of convictions which emerges through a semiotic structural anal- 
ysis of his writing reveals a hue or tone of unity or interconnectedness that is to be 
seen at every moment in Baur’s faith. This is beyond what might be described as a 
belief in the unity of all things. It is rather as though the system of faith has been 
painted on the canvass of interconnectedness, or with the colors of interconnected- 
ness. This is true at each “level,” from each “angle,” true of the parts, and of the 
whole. 

Baur’s strong commitment to rigorous scholarship and scientific history was 
naturally confronted by the miraculous and other matters of “faith” when he set out 
to write his Church history. This confrontation resolved itself in Baur’s natural 
drive for unity and interconnectedness. The resolution, the “magic potion” for this, 
and for many other dichotomies that Baur would face, was a subtle and versatile 
concept called “the unmediated, religious, moral consciousness.” Through this con- 
cept, or category, Baur was able to bring together many divergent impulses. A 
related, but not identical concept that participated in this unifying process was what 
Baur called “the concrete, historical center.” Understanding Baur’s faith depends to 
a large degree on clearly grasping the sense and meaning of these concepts, and 
recognizing the role they play in shaping the patterns that characterize Baur’s sys- 
tem of faith. 

Any presentation of Baur’s faith must also take into consideration that Baur 
was wrestling with theological and philosophical impulses that had been intro- 
duced by Schleiermacher, Hegel, and the speculative philosophers.” 
Schleiermacher, in spite of his significant contributions to historical science, made 
a powerful move toward building the whole of theology on the foundation of the 
individual religious experience. Conversely, Hegel, in spite of his heavy-handed 
subordination of historical data to the force of his philosophical programme, con- 
tributed immeasurably to the call for “objective history,” a study of the forces of 
history itself. Baur’s faith reflected a fusion of both the forces of the individual, 
religious experience and the call for objective history, via his notion of “the 
unmediated, religious, moral consciousness.” This category corresponds to 
Schleiermacher’s notion of the Gefiihl of absolute dependence, because of its 
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locus. It is situated in the deepest (even mystical) center of the human individual. It 
is the goal and pinnacle of the Christian religious experience, But it is also the key 
to objective history, for the moral dimension of this inner consciousness creates, 
out of its own nature and inevitable self-expression, the “social dimension” of the 
Christian religion, that which is rightly approached with the means of objective, 
historical investigation. The collective, moral religious consciousness, created and 
expressed in its simplest and purest form by the power of the Christian message, is 
the force which moves history. 

The nature and role of the “concrete religious center” and its relation to the 
unmediated, religious, moral consciousness will be discussed momentarily. 

The second essential characteristic of Christianity, for Baur, is its universal- 
ism. Whereas the appeal to the moral, religious consciousness is credited to Jesus 
via the Sermon on the Mount, Christian universalism is credited largely to Paul. 
Baur acknowledges that Christian universalism was embedded in the two-fold 
nature of Jesus Christ, but the firm establishment of Christian universalism and its 
substantial appearance in history is traceable to Paul. The work of God on Paul was 
a single unified act. It embraced his conversion, his call to apostleship and the 
imparting to him of his mission to the Gentiles. His mission is the symbol of uni- 
versalism, and it exists in Baur’s faith as “the will of God.” The establishment of 
Paul as the founder of the unshakable foundation of Christian universalism was the 
result of direct, unmediated revelation. 

The inner force for this establishment of Christian universalism was the 
death of Jesus. A crucified Messiah shattered the bonds and destroyed the possibil- 
ity of Jewish nationalistic definitions of what a Messiah should be. This was the 
force that penetrated Paul to the depths of his soul. These then (the unmediated, 
moral, religious consciousness and universalism) are for Baur the twin pillars of 
the Christian religion. One should note the effect this has in placing Paul in an 
extremely prominent position within Baur’s system. In the eyes of Baur, Paul is 
Virtually (but not actually!) a co-founder of Christianity. si 

The third fundamental conviction of Baur’s is that there is no reality inde- 
pendent of history. History is true. It is real. It embraces and expresses the See 
and the transcendent, as well as the material and the cultural. Progress, change and 
development are thus also real.” History moves by the power of the collective 
t is this movement. Hence, the 
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universal ego, the general self, that which transcends individuals and is the mover 
of history. Herein lies the divine will. 

For Baur, there are two opposite impulses that threaten the fulfillment of the 
divine will and threaten to destroy Christianity. These are the narrow, constricting 
force of particularism, on the one hand, and the diluting, dissipating force of 
unlimited expansion, on the other. These are symbolized in Baur’s writing by the 
Jews and the Gnostics, respectively. It should be noted that a delicate balance of 
these impulses is indispensable to Christianity. Therefore, Baur always acknowl- 
edges a certain positive quality even to those that threaten the religion. They pro- 
vide their respective necessary impulses, albeit in excess. The healthy and well-bal- 
anced relationship between these two impulses results in what Baur call “the con- 
crete religious center.” In some ways this is the ultimate unifying concept in Baur’s 
work. It allows the right degree of particularism, enough for the self-maintenance 
of the religion, enough for it to maintain continued historical existence (an absolute 
value for Baur). By insuring ongoing existence, the possibility of continued univer- 
sal expansion is likewise guaranteed. 

The concrete religious center unifies the necessary degrees of particularism 
and universalism in perfect balance. But, beyond that, it virtually unifies Baur’s 
entire system of faith. It is the natural historical expression of the unmediated, 
moral-religious consciousness. We recall that the latter concept already served to 
weld the elements of faith and history, divine and human and the transcendent and 
immanent. The concrete, historical center allows these united elements to exist in 
the context of Baur’s conviction that the historical is real.” Furthermore, the reli- 
gious is preserved in this concept, thus distinguishing the work of the Church histo- 
rian from that of the philosopher of history or the philosopher of religion. 

The concrete historical center is the community of faith that is the natural 
and inevitable self-expression of the unmediated moral-religious consciousness. It 
is embodied in “the middle class of more or less cultivation [who express their 
Christianity] in real and practical concern for present wants.” For Baur there is 
nothing worse than styles of Christianity which cause their adherents to become 
obsessed or distracted with the transcendent, with the hereafter, or with an immi- 
nent parousia. Christianity is for the world. It is for history. It is practical and it is 
moral. This morally responsible, hard-working, practical middle class is the powet 


that moves history, that expresses Christianity. It is the embodied, historical expres- 
sion of the will of God. 
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NOTES 


Two passages were ommitted from this Presentation because they offered 
nothing more than repetition of earlier observations. 

The application of the method and the way that it translates into the conclu- 
sions and results drawn from these analyses has been explained in detail in 
the previous two chapters. The writer presumes that this information has 
been secured by the reader prior to this present point in the study. 

Baur, Church History, 8-9, 12. Baur, Das Christenthum, 7-8, 11. 

Baur, Church History, footnote on p. 8. 

See chapter on method. 

See the biographical sketch on Baur in Appendix 1. 

See Peter Hodgson’s The Formation of Historical Theology, (New York: 
Harper & Row Publishers, 1966), p. 276 - 277. 

Baur, Church History, 22-25. Baur, Das Christenthum, 21-26. 

Baur, Church History, 29-36. Baur, Das Christenthum, 27-34. 

Baur, Church History, 33-37. Baur, Das Christenthum, 32-35. 

Baur, Church History, 37-41. Baur, Das Christenthum, 35-39. 

Baur, Church History, 41-43. Baur, Das Christenthum, 39-40. 

Baur, Church History, 46-48. Baur, Das Christenthum, 44-46. 

Baur, Church History, 48-51. Baur, Das Christenthum, 45-48. 

Baur, Church History, 112-114. Baur, Das Christenthum, 106-108. 

Baur, Church History, 99-106. Baur, Das Christenthum, 101-108. 

Baur, Church History, 184-85. Baur, Das Christenthum, 175-76. 

Baur, Church History, vol. 2, 29-30. Baur, Das Christenthum, 273-74. 

Baur, Church History, vol. 2, 45-6. Baur, Das Christenthum, 288-89. 

Baur, Church History, vol. 2, 48-50. Baur, Das Christenthum, 292-94. 

Baur, Church History, vol. 2, 224-27. Baur, Das Christenthum, 463-66. 
Baur, Church History, 222. (Not in the included passage.) 

Baur, Church History, vol. 2, 229-232. Baur, Das Christenthum, 468-471. 
Ernst Barnikol, Gerhard Uhlhorn, Karl Hase, I.A. Dorner einrich Ewald, 
Albrecht Ritschl and others among the former, Klaus Scholder, Peter 
Hodgson, Ernst Kaseman and others among the latter. 
See the biographical sketch on Baur in Appendix 1. Also see Peter 
Hodgson’s The Formation of Historical Theology (New York: Harper & 


Row, 1966), pp. 2, 92 and elesewhere. 
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What is meant here is difficult to express. There is a danger of having Baur 
be profoundly misunderstood. Calling history “real” in his system is calling 
it all there is — not a minimalist, narrow or exclusivistic “all there is,” but 
rather an all-inclusive “all there is.” The transcendent is fully within the pro- 
cess. Historical process is not a reflection of, or picture of divine activity. It 
is not something that God does, for Baur. It is something that God (also) is. 
See above note. 











CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSION 


lie semiotic structuralist investigation of the two books has provided for us a 
clear picture of the patterns of convictions which constitute the respective 
faiths of the authors under investigation. Having these constituents of the authors’ 
systems of faith at one’s disposal allows the exegete or the historian to write of 
authors and their works, to understand some of the influences in their personal 
biographies, and to investigate the relation between the authors and their historical 
circumstances with somewhat more accuracy and integrity. Gaining even limited 
access to the faith of the authors through a rigorous and systematic penetration of 
their own created works allows explanation and analysis to proceed not only in 
light of imported or projected qualities and terminologies, but also according to 
expressions generated by their own systems of values. This data can now be used to 
augment historical studies in which the work of these men is significant. 

Until now in religious studies the method applied in this present study has 
tended to be applied to sacred texts. In such instances gaining access to the faith of 
the author(s) is vital in its own right. Large communities of believers are guided by 
these scriptures, and relate to them as a source of authority. The faith of the authors 
of sacred texts is a model of faith. Further use of these findings also require access 
to this data, but because sacred texts are already of utmost significance to large 
communities of believers, the task of gaining access to and explaining the faith 
which generated such texts requires no further justification. 

This present study, however, is an analysis of “second order” texts, texts that 
do not have the same significance or authority as scripture. It cannot be argued that 
the faith of Neander or Baur must be known, in the way one could make that 
assumption for Paul (of the New Testament), or the author of Job. The argument 
for the relevance of the texts under consideration must come from outside the texts, 
from the authors’ significance as determined through historical-critical criteria. Tt is 
true that the method applied in this present study can be appheaito aly cal wae 
then has been achieved by applying it to the writings of Ni eander and mal an 
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lament documents critic" E God occurs, or “comes to us.” God's revelation etal 
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ence for the ultimate. His work as 4 historian is the fulfilling 
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ss by which a transcendent 

lief that one can research this 

nt in its contribution to the rise 

is for its contribution to the 
torical discipline. 

is both fair to the classica| 

of faith and sophisticated in the 

a necessary and valid pursuit, 

Bal experience and faith into ; nip in all religious studies. Even though this desire did not achieve thor- 

e challenges of rigorous criticism. ression in the work of Neander, his endeavor must be counted as an 

a kon critical scholarship from a in scholarship grounded in the presuppositions of Protestant conserva- 

d recognize the responsibility for ‘ 
scholarship. This attitude and m the other side, had an entirely different set of strengths and weak- 



























f, even though the end-product reflect- an be no question that Baur offered one of the most creative Church 
rigorous criticism was sacrificed. al programmes in the history of the discipline.’ But the impulse to conceive 

ny Christians are indispensable. The lous phenomena as thoroughly accessible to critical scholarship naturally 

: locus of salvation) must be preserved with it difficulties of its own. The first and most obvious challenge to 
ommon events.” The necessity of ramme is the difficulty he had in retaining a radical and mystical tran- 

) crucial in certain Christian circles. f being, a God concept consistent with traditional Christian orthodoxy. 
hristian faith are preserved by Neander, @ continuity between the divine and the earthly realms is certainly 
§ relations between these funda- € to a Church historical concept that will not countenance any interruption 

cal process. The question, however, is whether or not such a concept 

atively different from other historical ined without sacrificing tenets indispensable to orthodox Christian 


“conviction that the divine realm 1s 

Beeeeene New Testament, as reve veral passages reveal a fine line in the relationship between Baur’s 
truth of the New Testament texts beyon’ 1 faith and his commitment to critical scholarship. Baur was 100% 
) the realm in which they were ponsid nd 100% historian, so to speak. His Church historical work might be 
‘Testament texts authority as histo’ as his loving offering as a Christian. His desire to fully respond to the 
based on criteria from outside the pF Ristorical science without sacrificing a self-revealing God resulted in 
‘Scripture, however, led to 2 ation of a world outlook grounded in the truth of historical development. 
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° the ultimate, texts become 
of history itself. The texts 
and thus an object of historj- 
oe two entities before ys: 
lus “what happened.” Instead we 
» history. One element in this 
es. 
ment to criticism than Neander, but 
casionally rendered his concept of 
orthodoxy. In the final opposi- 
unt, Baur employed such terms as 
which the individual ego is to be 
“spirit of the age” is elevated to 
O relate to it as though it were in fact 
which Christians of a certain stripe 
orthodoxy in favor of the commit- 
| investigation. These examples, how- 
noments in Baur’s writing. 
in such a way that critical scholar- 
8 orthodox tenets. The intensity and 
at delicate balance is seen in the sub- 
§ system of faith. I have occasional 
hodoxy.” 
of Baur and Neander enhances the 
of them and their work. Because 
it, particularly in the history of the dis 
have access to these systems of fait! 
g pattems of faith are not similat 
ally representative Church historians ©' 
‘period, they have never been serious!) 
4 
§ is no longer possible at the pr 
emporary theological landscape 2"° 
$ of contemporary Christian exp™* 
s reader of this work, that Neander 
ntative positions in response © the 




























“8 tandpoints. The compari 
gees dn addition to this, the method by which the ee fe 


nis one that grounds itself inextricably in the authors themselves, to 
ritings. Their faiths are drawn from their writings rather than from whi 
id about them, or from other extra-textual sources of information, 
nple, Baur emerges through this study not only as as advocate of 
s affirmation of Christianity as an absolute truth and a historically 
ion, but also as one whose faith framework which gives rise to this 
heological stance includes concepts such as “the concrete historical cen- 
mediated religious-moral consciousness.” Further debate on Baur can 
us itself on his programme as he himself strove to express it, not on his 
-as others with their own perspectives defined it. The same is the case 
Neander emerges not only as orthodox, or “pietistic,” but also as a 
unded in the requirements of “belief and trust,” not only for God’s his- 
pions, but also for God’s Church historian champions. These are just 
ff what has been made available both through the comparison as well as 
: semiotic structuralist method. As submitted earlier, these are not claims 
2 discoveries regarding these scholars. They are not meant to be. The 
eals aspects about important thinkers and writers and the period which 
shape that are not otherwise accessible to students of these thinkers. 
implications of Neander’s system of faith for his theology as revealed in 
new. There has been little serious reflection on the theology implicit 
der’s Church historical writings. The patterns of faith which generated 
are also new with this study, but in Baur’s case the results are responsi- 
ant secondary literature in ways that is not the case for Nesnaes aie 
temporary scholars that have debated Baur, Hodgson's genet? a 
ther than those of Ernst Barnikol for example, are supported by Baur’ 
th shown by this study.’ The conclusions, however, ee is ae 
'S, partly because this research has been undertaken i Saar 
h view and seeks to focus light on 4 different aspect i EY ait | 
ur from the standpoint of history and theology» ous a * HS ce 
, has approached Baur in search of his faith, ae aa 
lable through a rigorous treatment of the texts ne P 
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_ The importance of these nineteenth century Church historians for contempo- 
aith and scholarship is established by historians in cooperation with philoso- 
phers of history. This present study, revealing the respective faiths of Neander and 
Baur by means of language philosophies and sciences, applauds that significance 
by shedding new light on their work. 






NOTES 


1. Peter Hodgson, The Formation of Historical Theology, (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1966), p. 37. 

2. In addition to comparing the specific historical figures under investigation, 
this present study also opens the way for the scholarly investigation of the 
relation between a writer’s system of faith and her/his subsequent treatment 
of the historical data and historical interpretation. 

3. Please see the biographical sketch in the Appendix. 

4. In spite of Neander’s prominence in his own day, scholarship since his time 
shows little concentration on the theological intricacies of his programme. 
The pivotal concept of “belief and trust” which influenced not only his inter- 
pretation of the historical data but shaped what would be his criteria for 
legitimate Church historical endeavor should be seriously examined. Much 
of Neander’s faith system which has been presented hinges on this convic- 
tion. The strengths and weaknesses of the scholarship springing from this 
faith foundation should be acknowledged by contemporary advocates o! 
similar positions. This important window into the study of Neander has not 
been recognized in any prior studies of Neander. 

5. His work has attracted the serious attention of such thinkers as Troeltsch. 
Harnack, Barth, Bmanuel Hirsch and many others. On matters of historical 
theology Baur has served as a counterpoint for the development, and refine- 
ment and presentation of their own reflections. 

6 Hodgson addresses this question with regard to Baur in The Formation 0/ 
Historical Theology (New York: Harper & Row,1966). Hodgson’s observa- 
tions are supported by the findings of this study. In his concluding chapte' 

Hodgson sought to fine tune the readers grasp of Baur’s programme by co” 

trasting it with critiques and different standpoints (those of Kierkegaard, 

Schweizer, Ritschl and Barth for example). Hodgson acknowledges thes 
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ae Beaecrs 10 his observations but argues that Baur’s historical-critical 
theology provides an enduring foundation for consideration 0 
E dressed by Baur. The dangers and/or weaknesses do not, in 
is discredit the Peeeeumie: His conclusions in general are supported by the 
present study. Hodgson’s defense of the enduring legitimacy of Baur’s pro- 
e e Beous latzely through securing a distillation of Baur’s position: 
susanity is (bor an “absolute principle” of truth and an “historical- 
ly given religion.”... Neither of these components can be divorced 
from the other; both are essential to an understanding of what 
Christianity is. (p. 280) 

He then carries this simultaneous affirmation into dialogue with the contem- 
‘porary debate on the balance and juxtaposition of these affirmations (i.e, 
eople like Kasemann, Austin Farrer, Herder, Collingwood and Troeltsch on 
‘the positive side, and the legacy of Kierkegaard for Protestant thought on the 
negative side.) 

Alternatively, this present study recognizes patterns of Baur’s faith 
‘(particularly the generative concepts of the “concrete religious center,” and 
“the unmediated, religious, moral consciousness,” around which the patterns 
Constellated) in which the paradoxical, theological affirmations recognized 
“by Hodgson were constructed. With these patterns clearly on display, the 
‘debate on the value of Baur’s programme can return more closely to Baur 
"and his own stance, in addition to the theological debate which steps away 
from the writings which provoke the debate. 

For an example of the expression of this conviction, see the analysis of the 
" passage on Constantine in the chapter on Baur. This position is argued for 
by Hodgson in the conclusion of The Formation of Historical Theology (pp- 
» 269-270), but from the position of speculating what would be necessary for 
_ Baur to affirm as a doctrine of creation. In this study, Hodgson’s specu- 
lation on what Baur’s creation doctrine might be is supported by aicles 
expression of Baur’s faith through the patterns that emerged . the analysis 
Of a number of passages. The passage on Constantine provides one such 
example. 

© That is to say that according to Baur’s faith patte 
Baur does not “ignore the activity and witness 0 





f the problems 
the last analy- 




































ms as revealed in this study, 
f the Spirit in the revelation 


cf 





it is not fair to Say, as ; 
and for him [Baur] not Ee 
ical witness with a Spiritu- a 
Mized Er siousity” fae, a Johann August Wilhelm Neander 
ationalistisch-kirchlich a 
B55) Bareicer a der was born on January 17, 1789 in Gottingen to Emmanuel and Esther 
ee ctence in wiicr endel. He was born David Mendel, and did not take the name Neander until 


“pantheistic” or “atheistic” oe to Christianity. Soon after his birth his parents separated and 
wed his mother to Hamburg where he spent his childhood and youth 


Jationships surrounding his childhood and youth are described as 
oppressive, and it is only with the help of Councilor Steglitz that Neander 
ceive a formal education. 
ler entered Gymnasium in Hamburg in 1805 with the intention to study 
his time he developed a strong interest in Plato, which is held by his 
‘ ; to be noteworthy as preparation for his tum to Christianity. The most 
on is supported by the faith influence with respect to Neander’s turn to Christianity, however, was 
bted/hiere, however, that the pur- encounter with Schleiermacher’s Reden Uber Religion. These literary 
ce ene of this or that posi- ses, combined with experiences with classmates such as Neumann, Rodot 
of these findings to Hodgson’s post- Imgaben, soon effected Neander’s decision for Christianity. The course of 
of the many possible applications lopment can be read in Neander’s letters to the poet Adalbert von 
miotic analysis asks different ques- 
in the quest for greater and more In February 15, 1806 David Mendel was baptized under the name Johann 
or issue shared by historical-crit- helm Neander at St. Katherine’s church in Hamburg. It appears that 
omversion occurred in the context of intellectual growth, development 
ion, as well as in a form comparable to classical expressions of reli- 
nce. An account of the intellectual development that occurred in his 
given in the essay Neander gave to Pastor Boffau by sees he was 
this essay Neander strives to construct an account of Christianity in its 
tal phases concentrating on Clement, Boehme and especially 
er. These three stages of Christian development are woven fogether 
or , ‘on that Christianity is the 
oped so as to support Neander's conclusion t 
of “absolute truth”. 
rent writing we have Neander’s account 0 
ion. In a letter to Chamisso, Neander writes: 




































ar More supportive of the posi- 
Critical study internally... to the 
Baur’s efforts represent a disci- 
the task of Christian dogmatics.” 


f the spiritual dimension 


ize and to 
Bere the power which I hoped and longed for to recognize 
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in Berlin in 1813, and in the same year published his se 


the world, that sense which comes from him, that sense which can ; 
nard und sein Zeitalter. 


never be graspec | by common understanding. O Holy Savior, you alone can save 4 : 
‘this corrupted race. For that you, from your deep inner love, lived, suffered and eee me Monographs appeared in subsequent years: Die genetische 
died. You have loved the world, but we have only hated and murdered you.’ g der vornehmsten gnostischen Systeme (1818), Der hl. Chrysostom und 

je besonders des Orients in dessen Zeitalter (1818), and nether 
In 1806 Neander moyed to Halle, where Schleiermacher was teaching, but des Tertullianus und Einleitung in dessen Schriften (1825). It was not a 
conditions of the war necessitated a move in that same year from Halle to er received a request from his publisher Friedrich Perthes that Neander could 
Gottingen. Neander was not happy at Gottingen, and wrote of having missed the feome his reticence toward the undertaking of a major work. Following this 
“fresh life” that he experienced in Halle under the influence of Schleiermacher. In however, Neander began the “hauptwerk” of his life, Allgemeine 
Gittingen the primary influence on Neander was Dr. Johann Gottlieb Planck. It te der christlichen Religion und Kirche. In 1826 the first volume of this 
was under Planck that Neander came to the decision to dedicate his life to aca- k appeared, and four successive volumes appeared in the time until 1845, 
demics. ine the same period Neander also labored on the book Die Geschichte der 
In 1807 Neander returned to Hamburg where he preached his first sermons. ung und Leitung der christlichen Religion und Kirche, which appeared in 
He preached on John 1:1 ff, and upon his return to Gottingen his friends noticed a fumes in Hamburg in 1832. In response to Strauss’s Life of Jesus, Neander 

profound change in him. He had laid Schleiermacher, Schelling and Fichte aside hed his own Life of Jesus in 1837. 

and had decided to devote his life’s work to the New Testament and the Church The nature and significance of Neander’s work can best be understood when 
Fathers. He explained his decision to dedicate himself to the work of church histo- sived in the context of those trends that were prevailing in the academy at the 
ry as the result of having received an “arduous call from the Lord,” together with his development as a scholar. Neander’s education took place at a time 
the promise to be led and kept from all error, Neander finished his studies at the anck and the “Pragmatic School” were still dominating the church histori- 
Gymnasium in 1809 and returned to Hamburg, where he spent a year and a half Scene. It was late enough, however, for the influence of the “Pragmatic School” 
teaching, preaching and investing himself industriously in the work of church his- lave begun to wane and for certain new influences to begin to gain attention. 
tory. This preparation was Neander’s response to what he felt to be a calling to an Neander was born and raised in church history by J.G. Planck, it is impor- 
academic career. In 1811 Neander habilitated at Heidelberg with the dissertation fo understand Planck’s thought, and his influence on the Pragmatic School. 
“De fidei gnoseosque christianae idea et ea, quae se invicem atque ad philosophiam essential perspectives which characterized the Pragmatic School are 
referantur, ratione secundum menteum Clementis Alexandrini.” Within a year he ly to be gleaned from a glance at Planck’s own development. In his early years 
published “Uber den Kaiser Julianus und sein Zeitalter; ein historisches Gemaldc. described his theological standpoint as “rational supernaturalism.” He 
(1812). And in that same year was appointed Extraordinary Professor a' farded the Divine as well as human reason as participating equally in the estab- 
Heidelberg. iment of the truth of Christianity. From this standpoint he acknowledged the 
The attempt to keep Neander at Heidelberg by raising him to the post 0! ity for unmediated divine revelation, as well as the ability to recognize it. 
ordinary professor was unsuccessful. Neander preferred to respond to § Perspective did not last for Planck. He yielded to the influence of theological 
Schleiermacher’s call to come to Berlin, and participate in the founding of the un!- at were beginning to emerge in the eighteenth century. Such trends as ite 
versity which was closely connected with the regeneration of Prussia SOF Scientific criticism and the more tolerant and free directions of the scholarly 
Schieiermacher (called from Halle), Marheinecke and De Wette (called from Of religion contributed to Planck’s abandoning his previously held affirma- 
Heidelberg) likewise perceived the work of the theological faculty to be the rege” if the possibility of unmediated divine revelation. sane 
eration of theology, the reawakening of the Christian faith. At the time this task Planck was aware that denying the possibility of unniediaied =” mek 
Went hand in hand with the elevation of Germany and the liberation wars. Neander lild Separate him and his colleagues from the ol xy, but he was willing 
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damental constructs considered to have shattered the bond 
id the writing of church fir ork: Uber den Kaiser Julianus and sei 
e Church. This c oncept s work Neander wrote: 


S of the Pragmatic School 
n Zeitalter (1813). In the 


@ to be described as the yi does it lie in the power of the individual to create. How little is the 
lanck sought to trace the of the individual when one thinks of Providence, when one thinks 
getanconscious tender. al decree which forms and leads the spirit of the ages of 
onment and the traditions 

furn was a ground-breaking ler never fully adopted the views of the Pragmatic school. He did retain 
ematic and “party” dominated f emphasizing the individual, but even his first work unquestionably 
ndonment of supernaturalism 1 as having stepped clearly out of the Pragmatic method into something 
dual also gave the writing of erent. We shall see more clearly in later discussion the extent to which 

writing to be based on a more these influences, and the extent to which he reacted against them. 
work Uber den Kaiser, Neander stepped out of the Pragmatic method 
ing, der Vertinderungen und der hurch history. Here, Neander already demonstrated an industrious 
nfang der Reformation bis zur original source materials. Neander strove to describe Julian’s life and 
6 vols., was epoch-making. It was ‘context of the development of the Church, rather than engaging in a 
rty” writing of a history of the tment of Julian’s personal psychology (as might have been found in 
k of a strict adherent of the Pragmatic School). These directions continued 
brought the system into disrepute jeloped and manifested to ever greater and more sophisticated degrees in 
dividual was too one-sided. As a two subsequent monographs: Der Heilige Bernard (1818), and Der 
and more organic stuff of histo- Chrysostom (1822). His work on Die gnostische Systeme has since come 
id moral development to the psy- d as antiquated in light of subsequent work in this field (especially 
tually led to what could almost be sobre and Mosheim in his own day). It is now recognized that 
The way that this development confused and combined Gnostic systems. Yet in spite of these prob- 
e “imported,” and the historical rk is still regarded to have broken some important ground, especially 
ibjectivism. break from and progress beyond the limitations of the Pragmatic 

e Pragmatic School exerted a strong 

ander worked in Berlin thirty-eight years until his death. He taught 


. Neander had come to the decision tory and New Testament during the period in which Schleiermacher also 
Planck. But even as Neander was lin. Following Schleiermacher’s death Neander also took over s 
method, the work of Schellins. ites. His lectures always revealed a biblical theology, but 1t 8 coupes 
| the scene and was a ¥ mal dogmatic position was always too heavily influenced by 
nceptions of the writing of histo- Be hristolocv. 
Tt assumed that the presence 0! “was a ee cau and a sincerely © : 
1 Planck and the Pragmatic Schoo! ‘and was well loved by them. He had a simple and chil 


self but generous and loving towards other 


oncemed professor who inspired 
dlike nature, 


s. He fought strenuously 
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ith, and thus dre : eer, 
E. and thus drew back from treating Christianity in fully his- 


Baur remained at Blaubeuren, where he 
Following his death rs, and the classical historians: 


the “spiritless” dog- 


taught the Greek and 
Livy, Tacitus, Herodotus and 


d I of the Christliche sO. exanght ancient history, mythology and later the history of reli- 
MMi Auslesungen der Bric fe ing included such authors as Heilman, Schlegel, Schleiermacher, 
ume IV Katholicismus und et, Hug, Barthold Niebuhr and F.A. Wolf. Baur was impressed with 


ristian Ethics (D. Erdman meutical procedure displayed in the work of the classical scholar F. A, 
y J. Muller) First John as Sc thleiermacher’s Plato research. Of Particular note is the fact that dur- 
lin 1851), and also the aur busied himself with an intensive study of Schelling, especially 
anscendentalen Idealismus (1800). The influence of this work is 
in Baur’s first major publication Symbolik und Mythologie, oder die 
| des Alterthums (1824-5). Baur was also deeply impressed by the cri- 
torical empiricism and pragmatism contained in Schelling’s 
ber die des akademischen Studium (1803), and by Schelling’s 
1792 to Jakob Baur and e Untersuchung tiber das Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit appeared 
yerg village of Schmiden near hristliche Gnosis, oder die christliche Religions-Philosophie in ihrer 
| Blaubeuren, near Ulm where chen Entwicklung (1835) The work , however, which had the greatest 
instructed by his father until Cal impact on Baur during this time was the first edition of 
lower theological seminary in acher’s Glaubenslehre (1821-22). Baur described the ‘work as having had 
Hebrew, Latin, New Testament erating influence on him. The use of the religious self-conscious- 
er studies. Between 1807 and leological starting point is described by Baur as freeing the ine, 

ind spent five years there in the mal and arbitrary authority of supematurally mediated ae 
sophical student. The professor i d texts. Nevertheless, this work was not uncritically ites a 

nst Gottlieb Bengel, who awak- e ded Schleiermacher to have resolved the tensions between “i - 
: theism,” between freedom and determinism too easily and tee neatly. 
1 in the autumn of 1814 a! d perhaps more importantly, he sensed that Schleiermacher s Lee, 

ag and Muhaufen and wen the potential to undermine the necessity for a historical Jesus 

ological seminary in Scronthal yundation of the Christian faith. PAY 
ta year as Repetent at the semi- \pril 30, 1821 Baur married Emilie Becher, She 0 nen 
mary at Blaubeuren. A year late? © daughters (one of whom died in infancy) ae ; were called to the 
she Theologie, oder Judaism , 1839. In 1826 Baur and Friedrich Heinrich ors there as part of 
shen Interpretations-methode ‘ I gical faculty and appointed erdinany soak bevel reform at 
his essay Baur showed ‘a Vurttemberg educational ministry to initiate udel’s 
Pibingen supernaturalism. . ng the death of Bengel. For the next as Ti 

ically mediated revelation ° ; Tiibingen’s evangelical faculty was comP 


Jeven years, until Ste’ 


sed of four ordentlich 








































Professors: Steudel, Christian Friedrich Schmid, Kern and Baur. Baur taught 
church history, history of dogma, New Testament history, exegesis and theology, 
symbolics and Protestant church law. Baur’s inaugural dissertation appeared in 
three parts within a year and a half from January 1827: “Primae Rationalismi et 
Supernaturalismi historia capita potiora”: “Pars I. De Gnosticorum Christianismi 
ideali” (January, 1827). “Pars fl. Comparatur Gnosticismus cum 
Schleiermacheriane theologicae indole” (Easter, 1827). “Pars I. Exponitur prae- 
sertim Arianismi idoles rationalis” (Pentecost 1828). In 1828 Baur published a 
review of the first two parts of the dissertation “Anzeige der beiden academischen 
Schriften von Dr. F. C. Baur” in the TZT which had been founded by Steudel a year 
earlier. 

In 1829 Baur published “De orationis habitae a Stephana Acta Cap VII”. In 
1830 “Uber den wahren Begriff glossis lalein, mit den Riicksicht auf die neusten 
Untersuchungen hieriiber” appeared in the TZT. In 1831 two works by Baur 
appeared: “Das manichaische Religionssystem nach den Quellen neu untersucht 
und entwickelt,” and “Die Christus Partei in der korinthischen Gemeinde.” The lat- 
ter was the first work in which Baur’s famous thesis of the conflict between Petrine 
(Judaizing) and Pauline parties in the primitive Church appeared. It is significant to 
note that the date of this publication is well prior to Baur’s engagement with 
Hegelian thought. 

The appearance of “Uber die ursprungliche Bedeutung des Passahfestes und 
des Beschneidungsritus,” in 1832 was preceded by a minor altercation between 
Baur and Steudel. At first Steudel opposed the inclusion of the article in the 727 on 
the grounds that its critical content ran counter to the TZT’s position that the Bible 
contains divine revelation. The matter was apparently settled amicably and the ar 
cle appeared the following year with no alterations in content or position. This even 
was followed immediately by strife with a colleague, but this time strife of a differ 
ent kind. 

In 1832 J.A. Mohler (from the Catholic faculty at Tubingen) published his 
Symbolik oder Darstellung der dogmatischen Gegensdtze der Katholiken uné 
Protestanten, in which he described Protestantism as “hopelessly arbitrary subjec- 


tivism”. This occasioned Baur’s response, “Der Gegensatz des Katholicismus 
Protestantismus nach den Principien und Hauptdogmen der beiden Lehrbegriffe” 
(TZT 1833), in which Baur argued for the necessity and possibility for a mediation 


between Catholic and Protestant tendencies. 
Baur then expanded 


the notion of the parallel betwee" 
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sm and Protestantism, which he had bri 
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“Die Christliche Gnosis, oder die christ 
ichtlichen Entwicklung,” which appeare: 
the writing of this latter work that Baur re 





efly introduced in “Der 
liche Religions-Philosophie 
d in 1835. It was in connec- 
ad Hegel’s Vorlesungen tiber 










sche Verein in pete of ae he believed to be unprincipled actions on 
) ‘the Verein against Baur’s former student Strauss. Although Baur defend 
’s right to academic freedom, he remained silent regarding the eae 
n Jesu, claiming that he lacked the time to pursue the “necessary deeper 
. pach to reach a judgement on this most difficult of all critical questions 
peat the work.” Nevertheless, Baur did quickly dissociate himself from 
4 ork in an article published in the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung in 1836. 

)) was also the year in which Baur published “Die sogenanten 
briefe des Apostels Paulus.” A year later he published “Uber Zweck und 
ssung des Romerbriefs und die damit zusammenhangenden Verhiltnisse 
en Gemeinde.” Eventually these and other monographs on Paul were 
ether in Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi, which appeared in 1845. 

it published regularly and extensively until his death in 1860. To contex- 
of these publications in a narrative of his life would be a project of lit- 
Oyvalue for this study. These publications can be found in any of several 
articles on Baur.° 

he tendency among surveyors of Protestant Church history to describe Baur 
lian stems mostly from his writing period between 1835-1843. It has 
fen mentioned that Baur read Hegel’s Vorlesungen iiber die P hilosophie 
ion in connection with the former’s Christliche Gnosts (1835). In this 
las already evident that Hegel’s formulation of the truth of reconciliation 
NBaur. Between 1834-1841 Baur contributed regularly to ine ee 
Senschaftliche Kritik, which was a weekly journal published by the Hegelian 
Berlin. In 1838 Baur published “Die Christlichs mee ee 
| § und ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung von der altesten Zeit bis “8 
“The influence of Hegel is clearly present in this historical study “! i 
of Atonement. Baur treated the history of the devel doctrine 1r0 
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2 the meaning of Teconcilia- 


Osophy is also to be seen in 
1a: Die christliche Lehre von 
eschichtlichen Entwicklung 
thought in these works can be 
opment of dogmatic concepts 
use of ‘speculation’ to achieve 
tendency never completely 
storical research. 
maintain his impressive pace and 


unpleasantness surrounding the 
slical faculty ever since the death of 
itil 1842 at which time Kern’s posi- 
as ordentlich Professor. 
: Sein Leben und Wirken, seine 
ater Baur published the Kritische 
(1847), in which he contrasted the 
itical treatment of the New Testament 
He also discussed and compared the 
erary” approach. He felt that his ow" 
ights with those of literary cm!" 
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aur published an extensive series of 
ch his historical-critical method ws 
ultimately emerged as Baur’s mature 
l expressed in Die Epochen & 
in 1852. It was done in the co” 


later: Das Christentum und 


and methods used in the deve lop- 


impo kK of his career, how” 
: Bias c dié 
























ology and history. This resul : 

life from which Christianity has its “definite beginni at a 

in which the idea of reconciliatio ° MP aig 

: : n was fully, originally and defini 
las Christentum was intended as Volume I of Baur’s Church kind 

hristliche Kirche vom Anfgang des vierten bis zum Ende des eae 

rts (vol. Il of the Church History) appeared. Baur died before he 
third volume Die christliche Kirche des Mittelalters. Ferdinand 


that Baur had given in the 
vard Zeller and published as volume IV of the Church History, This 


sed largely on lecture material that predated 1845 and had been 
y heavily revised. It is the volume that is structurally most discontinu- 
of the Church History. 

ersonal life, Baur was above all a dedicated critical scholar. He 
ay from four a.m. onward, except for a midday or evening walk. His 
mfaltering full immersion into his research is that of a man who was 
work. His personal faith and his scientific investigation were of a uni- 
odgson describes this as “a unity which excluded the compartmen- 
eligious belief and critical research.” This quality allowed him a thor- 
edom in his research. He felt that Christianity could not suffer from 
tigation of its origins. Baur engaged the contemporary theological 
programmes of his day with deep seriousness. He was outspoken and 
age in sharp and critical exchanges. 
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lit between Liberal Protestants and Evangelicals began to 

within one generation of the theological revolution spawned by Hegel and 
Schleiermacher. In the academy, this was first reflected in the fledgling 
discipline, Church history. Ferdinand Christian Baur and August Neander 
generated early expressions of this split in their towering Church historical 
writings. They treated identical subjects, yet produced radically different 
results. Dr. Kaufmann uses structural, semiotic analysis to uncover the 
divergent patterns of convictions in their works which continue to divide 
liberal Protestants and Evangelicals today. Foundations provides a 
penetrating analysis of these pivotal figures in Church historiography, and 
in doing so identifies issues which define a major, contemporary ecumenical 
challenge. 


“Kaufmann’s Foundations of Modern Church History is a significant, 
innovative approach to the doing of history. Its moderate and dialogical 
stance stands in marked contrast to previous works employing new 
intratextual methods. Scholarly discussion of this approach will surely take 
place upon publication. Furthermore, the book is ‘reader friendly, guiding 
the uninitiated reader easily through the intricacies of structural analysis. 
This ease of reading and understanding sets this book apart.” : 

Clayton L. McNearney 

Marshall University 


“Kaufmann’s comparison of the early 19th-century theologians / New 
Testament critics, Neander and Baur, in terms of their ‘systems of 
convictions’ (and not their ‘theologies’) opens up a new approach to Church 
History, following in the steps of Michel Foucault's study of ‘Epistemes’ in 
his treatments of medicine, madness, sexuality, and punishment. For this 
purpose, Kaufmann successfully employs a specific structural method, 
which he introduces cogently by means of example, rather than through 
technical discussion. This is a study which offers important new insights on 
this formative period of the history of Biblical criticism.” 

Daniel Patte 

Vanderbilt University 
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